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ASHINGTON & FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


UNEMPLOYMENT AGAIN 


Immediate job outlook: Japs have thrown their own atomic 
bat us. By sudden surrender, they've caught us napping as 

y did December 7, 1941. Government experts expect unemployment 
top six million by end of year. It may shoot up to peak of at 

st eight million by Spring. 

Industry losses: According to War Manpower Commission, em- 
yment in munitions industries (metal—chemical-rubber products) 
1 be cut about half—from almost eight million in July to some- 
t more than four million in December. Number of jobs in ord- 
ce will sink from more than one million in July to 100,000 in 
ember. Aircraft employment will fall from 1,300,000 to 
™,000; shipyard employment from somewhat over one million to 

f million; employment in Federal war agencies from 1,600,000 
1,200,000. 
Comes the dawn: We'll hit unemployment bottom in Spring. 
n civilian industries will be moving into high gear and taking 
slack in employment. Construction will be great help. You can 
ect developing postwar boom in last half 1946. Number of job- 
Zs may then be down to three or four million. We'll have pros-— 
ity for as many years as you care to guess. Bigger question is 
t will happen after war-starved demands for goods and services 


met. 


POSTWAR MARKETS 


CED survey: Committee for Economic Development has col- 
ted, combined, interpreted forecasts of 1947 industrial activ— 
by 158 manufacturers' trade associations and 1,406 manufac— 
ers. They estimated increase in value of manufactures in 1947 
mer 1939 (at 1939 price level). Here are forecasts for 20 chief 
menufacturing groups: Automobiles and automobile equipment 76 per 
ment; transportation equipment (except automobiles) 74 per cent; 
mepacco products 69 per cent; chemicals and allied products 58 per 

mnt; electrical machinery 56 per cent; machinery (except elec— 
meical) 53 per cent; furniture and finished lumber products 48 per 
ment; rubber products 47 per cent; nonferrous metals and their 
meoducts 44 per cent; stone, clay, and glass products 43 per cent; 
mescellaneous industries 40 per cent; iron and steel and their 
moducts (except machinery) 37 per cent; petroleum and coal prod-— 
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ucts 36 per cent; food and kindred products 34 per cent; printin 
publishing and allied industries 30 per cent; paper and allied 
products 28 per cent; textile and fiber products 27 per cent; 
lumber and timber basic products 26 per cent; apparel and other 
fabric products 24 per cent; leather and leather products 22 per 
cent. 

Subclassifications: Here are most sensation estimated in- 
creases in manufacturing subclassifications: Aluminum products 
209 per cent; oleomargarine 177 per cent; plastic materials 162 
per cent; rayon and allied products 133 per cent; distilled 
liquors 125 per cent; compressed and liquefied gases 117 per cent 
vending, amusement and other coin-operated machines 111 per cent 
industrial cars and trucks 104 per cent; silverware and plated 
ware 102 per cent. 


BUILDING TRADES 


Men wanted: Unless apprentice training is greatly stepped 
up, postwar construction boom may be hurt by shortage of skilled 
workers. According to War Manpower Commission's Apprentice- 
Training Service, average age of building tradesmen moved up fron 
383 years in 1900 to 43 years in 1940. At same time proportion ¢ 
youths under 20 being trained for this work went down six per cent 

Apprentices needed: In 1940 there were more than two 
million building craftsmen and more than 25,000 apprentices. To 
keep same number of craftsmen, more than 89,000 apprentices must 
be hired each year and some 249,000 must be in training at all 


times. That's because half who start to train as apprentices dro 


out before finishing and because it takes about three years to 
train an apprentice. 

Specific trades: Number of new apprentices required each 
year in each trade follows: carpenters 32,100; painters 18,600; 
electricians 9,500; plumbers and gas and steam fitters 9,900; 
brickmasons and tilesetters 5,900; sheetmetal workers and tin- 
smiths 3,400; cabinet workers 2,400; plasterers 2,200; structural 
iron and ornamental iron workers 1,600; roofers and slaters 1,400 
paperhangers 1,300; cement finishers 1,100; stone cutters 600; 
glaziers 300. 


DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


We're stumped: For several months American Council on 
Education and Office of Scientific Personnel have warned of seri- 


ous postwar shortage of doctors and dentists. They estimated that 


less than half of 35,000 additional physicians needed will be on 
hand. From 1910 to 1940 number of graduates in dentistry fell 
23 per cent while U. S. population jumped 42 per cent. Now Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service of War Manpower Commission has 
joined agitation for medical and dental trainees. As far as 
we've been able to learn, however, medical schools are filled and 
thousands of applicants are being turned away. Will somebody 
straighten us out? 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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U.S.E.S. Appoints Employment Counselors 


LILIAN ALEXANDER 


Employment Counseling Specialist, War Manpower Commission 


HE WAR HAS resulted in the greatest mass 

dislocation of workers the world has 
ever experienced. Problems in occupational 
adjustment or readjustment have resulted 
which will be with us for a decade to come. 
Vast numbers of veterans will be entering the 
labor market for the first time, mature as 
individuals but beginners in the world of 
work; others will be reentering a labor mar- 
ket which has changed materially during 
their absence; while still others, because of 
disabilities incurred in the Service, will have 
t@ face not only a changed labor market but 
also the problems of a new field of work. 
Millions of war workers will have to seek 
new fields of work or new markets for their 
skills. Youth leaving school will face, not 
@nly the normal problems involved in a 
Choice of occupation from among the more 
than 18,000 different occupations, but also 
those resulting from a rapidly changing in- 
dastrial and occupational pattern. 

With the prompt reemployment of veterans 
and full employment for all workers as a 
Mational objective, it is essential that these 
persons be assisted in obtaining such employ- 
Ment as will enable them to become fully 
productive workers, and will minimize labor 
turnover. The War Manpower Commission 
Bas recognized, and has prepared to help 
Meet, the challenge. As part of its service to 
@mployers, veterans, and other workers in 
fhe readjustment period, an expanded em- 
ployment counseling program is being e¢s- 
fablished in every local office of the United 
States Employment Service. That employ- 
:. counseling should be an integral part 

f public Employment Service activity has 
been recognized by the United States Em- 
ployment Service for many years. The prob- 


lems of occupational adjustment have been 
intensified and multiplied by the war but are 
present at all times and in all types of econ- 
omy. Assistance in solving them must be a 
part of the normal operations of the Employ- 
ment Service. New entrants to the labor 
market frequently need assistance in making 
an occupational choice. If they have made a 
satisfactory choice before coming to the local 
employment office, they need assistance in 
finding a job in the field of their choice, and 
in marketing their abilities. Early programs 
emphasized youth counseling; however, it 
became evident that problems of occupational 
adjustment were not confined to jany age 
group. Experienced workers also fice voca- 
tional problems since neither the individual 
nor his environment remain static. [Thus we 
find that individuals must enter new fields 
of work because of the changes in demand 
that inevitably accompany technical advance; 
others must enter new fields of work because 
of the acquisition of disabilities. Many 
workers change their vocations either because 
their original choice was poor or they no 
longer find it satisfying. 

Early efforts to develop an effective em- 
ployment counseling program in the public 
Employment Service were limited to a few 
states. Other states were making progress 
in the development of the program when the 
war broke out. The responsibilities inherent 
in the wartime role of the United States 
Employment Service prevented expansion, 
and even resulted in the curtailing of existing 
programs. In order to provide in the local 
employment offices the kind of employment 
counseling service that will help co meet the 
problems of adjustment during the recon- 
version and post-war periods, an expanded 
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program is now being established. New tools 
aad improved techniques are being developed. 
A supervisor of employment counseling has 
been designated on the staff of the War 
Manpower Commission Director in every 
state. Employment counselors are being 
established in the local United States Em- 
ployment Service offices as rapidly as they 
can be selected and can receive their in-service 
training. 


EMPLOYMENT CouNSELOR’s DuTIEs 


The duties of the counselor can be illus- 

trated best by explaining the steps through 
which an applicant not vocationally oriented 
is assisted toward job adjustment. The 
| counselor is responsible for providing the 
t following kinds of assistance: 
: | 1. Assisting:the applicant to define his 
problems, and to discover and evaluate 
his skills, potentialities, and interests. 
Providing to the applicant information 
for the solution of his problem. This 
may be information on industries and 
occupations, on educational and train- 
ing facilities, or on other community 
services. 

3. Assisting the applicant to formulate 
and launch his vocational plan. 

4. Preparing the applicant or the em- 
ployer prior to referral to a job. Some 
applicants may need assistance in pre- 
paring themselves for an interview 
with an employer. Occasionally, it 
may be desirable to talk to the em- 
ployer in order to convince him of the 
applicant’s qualifications or to work 
out with him the steps he should take 
to assure the applicant’s occupational 

adjustment. 

5. Follow-up on the placement, or referral 
to training. It is frequently necessary 

i to check, after a period of time, to de- 

2 termine whether the job or training is 

suitable and how well the applicant 
| has adjusted to it. 


N 


The counselor also participates in the local 
programs of employer-visiting and occupa- 
tional analysis so that he may obtain first- 
hand knowledge of job processes, conditions 
of employment, and general occupational 
conditions. 

a To provide an effective counseling service, 
counselors are supplied with tools and tech- 
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niques for analyzing the individual and w 
a large and constantiy expanding fund 
occupational and industrial information 
veloped over a period of more than 11 ye; 
by the Division of Occupational Analy 
formerly the Occupational Analysis Sec: 
of the United States Employment Serv; 
In addition, counselors are provided w 
current labor market information for the | 
labor market, for other labor markets 
for the country as a whole. 


> 4 


CouNSELING TooLs 


The April, 1944, issue of Occupations ( 
scribed the tools which have been develop: 
as the result of the first ten years of resear 
of the Division of Occupational Anal; 
and its precursors. Among those most use 
for counseling are the following: 


1. Aptitude test batteries for more th: 
100 specific occupations or groups of: 
lated occupations. A general batte: 
will be available for determining > 
tentiality for broad fields of work 

2. Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupation: 
Titles which provides techniques 2: 
a structure for classification of app 
cants without previous significa 
work experience or who are changir 
from their accustomed occupation 
Lists of classification factors accor 
panying each classification indicate 
occupationally significant characte: 
istics which would determine the su: 
ability of the field of work embodi: 
in each classification. 

3. Job Families which suggest occup: 
tions related on the basis of knowlede 
and abilities to an occupation in whi 
a worker has previous experience «0 
may be used to transfer him to anoth: 
occupation with a minimum of add 
tional training. 

4. Special Aids for Placin ‘—* an 

avy Personnel in Civilian Jobs « 
signed to facilitate the maximut 
utilization in civilian occupations 
the occupational experience and trair 
ing gained while in the armed service 
and to utilize effectively the abilitic 
of persons discharged with physic 
limitations. 


5. Job Descriptions which provide de 


tailed information on work performed 
(Continued on p. 48) 
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 €The Vocational Appraiser” in a University Veterans 
Guidance Center’ 
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ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 
Harvard University 


The Veterans Administration offers educational and 
yaeational guidance to able-bodied and disabled veter- 
am cligible to educational benefits and training under 
Paplic Law 346 and Public Law 16. In Occupations, 
March, 1945, p. 317, the Veterans Administration ex- 
pigined why colleges are choscn as counseling centers for 
Weberans and outlined three plans for cooperation with 


the colleges. 


The following account, written by the Director of a 
@@iversity center under contract with the Veterans Ad- 
M@inistration, might be considered as a job analysis of 
tae work of the “vocational appraiser’’ or counselor in 


a center.—Epiror 


© GAIN a quick perspective on the job 
me the vocational appraiser in a veterans’ 
geidance center, we may observe briefly the 
Sequence of events in the case of an individual 
Veteran who is referred to the college or 
@Piversity center by the Veterans Adminis- 
ffation. 
His case folder has already been received 
a@t the Center and his records studied by the 
praiser to whom he has been allocated. 
his arrival at the Center, the veteran is 
greeted and conducted to the counselor who 
iB to interview him. During this interview 
the counselor or appraiser obtains additional 
Pertinent facts on the social, educational, 
Vocational, and avocational history of the 
ibdividual, and records these facts. He also 
Makes careful note of the individual's voca- 
fional preferences and aims and of his present 
Employment status. Early in the interview- 
img process the appraiser must ascertain 
Whether need for training exists, otherwise 
there is no necessity of subjecting the veteran 
& extensive counseling. 
p At the close of the interview, the appraiser 
May suggest that the client take some tests. 
Mc indicates to the psychometrist what these 
ould be, the veteran is received by the 
ychometrist, and the tests are administered. 


’ From a talk delivered at a meeting of the American 


ee Association, City College, New York 
a 


If it is possible for agreement to be reached 
on an appropriate objective for the veteran at 
the time of his first visit, his case is completed 
so far as the Center is concerned, and the 
documents are turned over to the Veterans 
Administration for implementation of the 
veteran's program. There is no virtue in pro- 
longing the counseling process, if the Center 
can do as effective a job on the first day as ina 
number of repeated interviews. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, additional inter- 
views are necessary. 

Following his interview (with or without 
tests), the veteran is asked to return on a 
designated date for further interviews and 
counseling. Meanwhile, the factors in the 
case are studied (including test results), 
additional facts about the veteran are pro- 
cured, and tentative objectives are considered 
During this interim period, the client may 
himself be asked to undertake some investiga- 
tions, look up information, or visit an insti- 
tution offering training in which he has ex- 
pressed interest. Meanwhile, also, the 
veteran's problem will probably be discussed 
in staff conference, as ».. las with the director 
and resident officers ot the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

At later interviews with the veteran, addi- 
tional information is procured; alternative 
possibilities are reviewed; and appropriate 
objectives are considered. During this 
process, one or more conferences may be held 
with the resident officers of the Veterans 
Administration. When a feasible objective 
has been agreed upon by all concerned, in- 
cluding the veteran, all documents are com- 
pleted, and the case folder turned over to the 
Veterans Administration to implement the 
veteran's educational plan through place- 
ment and follow-up. 

This process may vary at different college 
and university centers. For example, some 
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preliminary interviewing in the recording of 
personal data may be done by junior inter- 
viewers, at which point the case may be taken 
up by senior appraisers and carried through 
to conclusion. Generally speaking, however, 
the process as outlined probably approxi- 
mates that followed in most centers. 


Wuat tHe Counsetor Dogs AND He 
Neeps to KNow 


If the functions of the vocational ap- 
praiser, as indicated in the preceding sketch, 
are analyzed and summarized, a job analysis 
such as the following might result: 


1. Studies all data about the client avail- 
able in the veteran's case folder. 
Interviews the veteran. 
Indicates tests to be administered. 
By means of interview, the adminis- 
tration of tests, and special research, 
assembles additional pertinent data 
about the veteran in the following 
categories: educational, vocational, 
and avocational achievement; scho- 
lastic and vocational aptitudes; per- 
sonal characteristics and tendencies; 
medical data; and additional perti- 
nent data concerning family and other 
environmental factors. 

5. Analyzes and evaluates all pertinent 
factors about the individual in the 
light of feasible educational and vo- 
cational objectives open to the veteran 
within the limits of the law under 
which he seeks benefits. 

6. Assembles information concerning vo- 
cational and educational opportuni- 
tics and outlets in line with the 
veteran's potentialities and interests. 

7. Through his own appraisal as well as 
in conference with other staff mem- 
bers and with the veteran, tentatively 
formulates feasible educational and 
vocational objectives which reconcile 
to the highest possible degree the 
iadividual and environmental factors 
involved. 


I 
per 


8. In interpretative conference with 
veteran and, if necessary, with 
officers of the Veterans Adminis 
tion, formulates an appropriate ; 
feasible training and vocational 
jective acceptable to the veteran 
to the Veterans Administration. 

9. In connection with the above fy 
tions, maintains al] necessary recor 
attends staff conferences, conducts 
respondence and other related tasks 

0. Carries on other special duties 
the form of research, instituti 
liaison, or other functions related 
his work and that of the Center 


KNOWLEDGE AND TRAINING REQUIRED 


n view of the functions which he m 
form it would seem that the vocatior 


appraiser in the Veterans’ Guidance Cen: 


of 


a college or university should have : 


following qualifications: 


1. 


Basic training includir 
psychometry and clinical psycholog 
Statistics, abnormal psychology « 
mental hygiene; psychology of px 
sonality. 

Professional knowledge of interview: 
and counseling techniques. 


tions through training in occupatio 


and, if possible, through occupation 


research ev. 
Professional knowledge of types a: 
levels of educational opportunity. 


with clients and congenial relatio 
ships with fellow workers. 

Personal experience in professional : 
tivities such as research, applicable 
special tasks in the Center, is high 
desirable. In addition to essential pr 


fessional experience and training, occ 


pational experience in industrial, bus 
ness, and other non-educational lines 
imperative. 


Professional knowledge of occupy 


Personal characteristics and attribut: 
conducive to effective day-by-day pe 
formance on the job, favorable rappo: 
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Post-War Counseling for “’I'ween Age” Youth 


H HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 
University of Michigan 


AR OR No war, youth keep on growing. 

Year by year they move up the chrono- 
I@gical ladder into whatever status socicty 
fas to offer them. An unending stream 
fey are the link of the present with the 
future. 

For almost four years we have been ab- 
g@rbed with the job of war. Young people, 
especially the male half of the tribe, have 
been swallowed up by the Armed Services— 
apd adults have been pinned down by war 
production and other home-front duties. 
But now that the war is over we can try the 
wings of prophecy and take a fly at the future. 
Already attempts at post-war forecasts are 
fégion; this is inevitable and proper, especi- 
@ly if we do not mistake speculation for 
Grtainty. We project plans about the re- 
trning veteran, and we should; and we try 
& anticipate the occupational fate of dis- 
placed war workers, and we should. But 
there is another group which, in the welter 
Gf speculation, we are likely to overlook, 
Mamely the youth, too young for the Armed 
Services, the tween age,’’ who will come 
Onto the labor market at a time of terrific 
competition. 

For several reasons we know that the 
Competition will be keen. In the first place, 
We should remind ourselves of the trend, 
Underway for many years, which has made 
gainful employment for young people be- 
fween the ages of 16 and 25 increasingly diffi- 
Cult. Those persons familiar with develop- 
Ments in the fields of child labor legislation, 
Workmea’s compensation, and employment 
Practices will confirm this point. In fact, 
Onc of the outstanding features of the occupa- 
fional market before the fall of France in 
3940, a feature of which we can never be too 
Often reminded, was that young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 were carrying 
@ disproportionate share of the unemploy- 
Ment prevalent in the country. In order to 
ftefresh our memory, let us review some data 


from the 1937 Census of Unemployment 
According to this inventory, one third of the 
unemployed workers in the United States 
were young people between 15 and 24 years 
of age, inclusive. The following tabulation 
tells the story (1) 


TaBLe | 


AVAILABLE Workers WHo Were ToTALLy 
UNEMPLOYED OR ENGAGED IN EMERGENCY 
Work Novemser 30, 1937, sy 


| Estimated Estimated 


Age Per Cent Number 
15-19 41 1,934,000 
20-24 24 1,989,000 
15-24 30 3,923,000 
25-34 16 2,225,000 
35-44 16 1,839,000 
45-54 7 1,576,000 
55-64 20 1,029,000 
65-74 19 349,000 
All Ages 20 10,983,000! 


1 Includes 42,000 for whom age was not reported 


As the above table indicates, 41 per cent 
of the available workers between the ages of 
15 and 19 were either totally unemployed or 
engaged in emergency work. In other words, 
unemployment took a toll greater by more 
than two and a half times in the age range 15 
to 19 than in the age range 25 to 55. 

No one can accurately predict the extent 
of unemployment in the period following 
World War II, but whatever it is, it will un- 
doubtedly strike the middle and late teens 
more heavily than any other age segment of 
the population (4). 

In the second place, ** tween age’’ youth 
will face serious competition in the labor 
market because veterans have first claim on 
whatever jobs there are. They will returh 
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in huge numbers and stir the conscience of 
the nation. They will be thoroughly organ- 
ized and if the history of veterans’ organi- 
zations following other wars of the United 
States is any guide, they will exert political 
power in legislative halls beyond that wielded 
by any other pressure group. Already they 
have access to special subsidies for business, 
farming, education, and rehabilitation. No 
one will quarrel with these priorities. They 
are freely given by a grateful people. But 
the tween age”’ will not be politically or- 
ganized (they never have been), and they will 
have no subsidy. The NYA and the CCC no 
longer exist. 

Competition for the novice in the occupa- 
tional field will come from a third source. We 
refer to the displaced older workers of both 
sexes and the women workers of all ages who 
will probably not want to retire from the 
labor market in the numbers with which 
they entered it during the course of the war. 
Again, prediction in such matters is difficult, 
and an estimate of the numbers involved 
impossible to foretell with any degree of pre- 
cision. But again if trends following World 
War I are any criterion, the recession of the 
tide of war workers will leave a number of 
employables in excess of that existing before 
1940. Whatever their dimensions, these 
groups will have an advantage over the new- 
comers to the labor market. They will have 
work experience, occupational skills, seni- 
ority, and in large numbers the protection 
of the labor unions. At the same time, the 
‘tween age’’ will have limited or no work 
experience, limited or no occupational skills, 
little or no seniority, and few or no member- 
ships in a protective union. 

It is easy to grow sentimental about the 
plight of young people in the face of the situa- 
tion outlined above, but the ungilded facts 
point to hard and sober times for young 
people entering the labor market following 
the war. 

Some observers looking for a bright spot 
in this somber outlook predict that com- 
pulsory military training will relieve the 
pressure of youth on society. But this writer 
finds little relief in such a prospect. In the 
first place, we are not yet certain that the 
kind of preparedness required by a machine 
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age will involve the training of large num| 
of youth, and if it should, it will probal 
not include one half of the group, nam: 
girls, and it will postpone but not solve t): 
problem for the boys. 


Tae CounsEtor’s Task 


What then is the upshot of this argume: 
for the counselor of ** tween age’’ yout 
Obviously his job will be baffling and toug 
but he must attack it vigorously and wir 
confidence. He must face realistically ¢ 
highly competitive character of the labo 
market, but in working with young peo; 
he should sedulously avoid any hint that 
regards them as members of a “‘lost gener 
tion.’” They are not “‘lost.’" Anyone a 
quainted with the temper of youth knoy 
that because most of their life is ahead an 
because they are becoming sharply aware 
their growing powers, youth are incurab| 
hopeful about the future. The studies of th: 
American Youth Commission confirm thi 
fact for the pre-war period. Investigatior 
by Boodish and Milligan find much optimisn 
in the attitudes of wartime youth towar 
post-war jobs (3, 7). 

But the counselor must help young peop 
face frankly the transformation which th 
end of the war brings in their status. Th 
counselor will need to remember that th: 
male half of the generation which struggle 
through the depression of the ninetec: 
thirties is now in the Armed Service 
and that the gtoup of ‘tween age 
youth who have become employable sinc 
1940 have never known the sting of unem 
ployment. On the contrary, the post-194 
group have been in great demand for part 
time work during school and full-time work 
during vacation periods. Im fact, the de- 
mands for their services have been so insisten 
and the pay so generous that they have 1 
large numbers dropped out of school in ad- 


vance of graduation. It will be difficult to per- 
suade young people accustomed to high wage: 


for low skilled service that their days of easy 
employment are numbered. But they shou! 


be warned emphatically not to count on thei: 
continuation. Counselors will employ vari- 


ous methods to drive this point home. I: 


doing so, however, they may find support 
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POST-WAR COUNSELING FOR ** 'TWEEN AGE" YOUTH 


@ the histories of young people tossed around 
By unemployment in the years before the war. 
Bp the face of an almost certain reversal of 
Bratus, young people should also be advised 
$o store away their earnings in these days of 
Relative affluence in anticipation of the in- 
Bvitable expense which the pursuit of an 
Adequate educational program would entail. 
Every dollar saved now will mean more 
Gchooling later on. And to repeat a point 
gircady made—only the veterans will receive 
Bnancial aid for education. The oncoming 
trop of youth will have to pay their own 
educational way. 


Srress EpucATION 


The experience of the war, however, should 
provide the counselor with some effective 
material in advising young people about the 
importance of education. He can point to 
the weight attached to formal education by 
leaders of the Armed Services. For example, 
Ford (5) in 1943 reports a survey indicating 
that all but 6.5 per cent of a sample of 20,000 
officer candidates in the Army had success- 
fully completed twelve or more grades of 
education. And Havighurst and Russell (6) 
discovered after a substantial investigation 
that the ‘‘amount of schooling is a good 
predictor of rank in the Armed Services. In 
particular, high school graduation is almost 
essential for promotion to the level of com- 
missioned officer . Educational back- 
ground appears to be one of the principal 
factors, if not the primary factor in promo- 
tion in the Armed Services’’ (p. 210). 

The counselor can also cite the even greater 
role played by systematic instruction as a 
part of regular military training. He can, 
in addition, refer to the extensive programs 
for training within industry as a significant 
contribution to the production of war ma- 
terials. But most important of all, he should 
emphasize the changes which the exigencies 
of combat will produce in the occupational 
pattern after the war. It can be safely pre- 


dicted that these changes will not only 
create new kinds of work but will place a new 
and added accent on training for the many 
vocations in which people make a living. 
There are many angles to the last point. 


1] 


Young people who have come to the occupa- 
tional scene since 1940 have not only known a 
wage scale which for them is not likely to 
continue, but they have also become voca- 
tionally wise in a period when the occupa- 
tional pattern has been severely distorted 
For example, the war has, for obvious 
reasons, given great prominence to nursing 
but will there be as great a demand for 
nurses in peace as there is in war, and if there 
is, will not the increased supply of nurses 
created by the war take care of any possible 
increase of nursing services in the years to 
come? If the implication of these questions 
is plausible, the counselor should resist any 
tendency to continue an indiscriminate cam- 
paign on behalf of nursing. The same argu- 
ment applies to certain kinds of factory work 
which war production opened up for the first 
time in the occupational history of women 
The reverse of this argument will have an 
important bearing on teaching and social 
welfare. 

In many respects the war has given a serious 
setback to the profession of teaching. In 
many quarters the low estate of teaching has 
been an unmitigated scandal. The same is 
true of the welfare, recreational, and youth 
services. Again, the counselor must guard 
against the pull of the war away from the 
essential work of peace. He must be pre- 
pared to aid young people in restoring 
balanced attitudes toward civilian jobs. The 
same analysis applies to the fields of civilian 
aviation, communication, distribution, and a 
multitude of other areas, the elaboration of 
which is outside the province of this dis- 
cussion. 

The counselor must also redouble his efforts 
to keep abreast of the swift developments 
in new jobs and new training which the 
phenomenal technological progress of the 
war effort has created. Will the new ways 
of doing old work, and the new ways re- 
quired by new work make new demands on 
the training programs of high schools and 
other institutions? Or will they call for a 
renewed emphasis on sound general educa- 
tion with on-the-job training for specific 
operations? Will these new ways of working 
have room for new-comers to the labor mar- 
ket with little or no relevant work experience? 
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Know THE Locat Lasor MARKET 


The answer to these and related questions 
will compel the progressive counselor to 
acquire an intimate and continuing knowl- 
edge of the local labor market. The war has 
profoundly disturbed practically every local 
labor market in the country. There are few 
factories in few communities which have not 
felt the impact of wartime conversion. In 
many cases this has meant the manufacture 
of a new product and in most cases has drained 
off workers from existing pre-war jobs creat- 
ing an entirely new occupational distribution 
in the community. Readjustments are cer- 
tain to occur in practically every local labor 
market in the country, and while the pré-war 
pattern may be a tentative guide to the post- 
war picture, no counselor worth his salt will 
dare trust the 1940 vintage of his occupational 
knowledge. His assurance can come only 
from a fresh, realistic, and ongoing inventory 
of the local labor market as it is and as it 
promises to be. National trends may serve 
as cues, but will-not suffice. For in every 
case of wartime impact, modifications have 
occurred in particular installations, in par- 
ticular communities—and young people are 
interested in specific jobs and not jobs in 
general. 

From many fronts comes impressive evi- 
dence of the growing importance of occupa- 
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tional counseling. Just now, concern for th; 
veteran is uppermost. Next comes the wz 
worker who must retool his skills for ney 
operations. The writer hopes that this dj; 
cussion has served to klieg-light the blin: 
spot of present agitation for post-war couns¢!| 
ing, namely, the needs of the oncomin; 
generation of youth. 
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A County Plan for Counseling Veterans 


FRANKLYN S. BARRY 


Superintendent, Irondequoit Union School, District 3, Rochester, N. Y.; formerly Principal, Sidney 
(N. Y.) Central School 


County, New York, has now 
in operation a County Plan for Return- 
ing War Veterans. It is a large, rural county 
with a population of 40,000, of which ap- 
proximately 3,600 are in the Armed Services. 
The county has no cities; only two of its 
villages have populations approximating 
4,000. The program for returning veterans 
operates through sixteen school districts 


(fifteen central schools and one union free 
school district). This insures a complete 
coverage for the county. 

The plan was initiated in November, 1943, 
when Mr. Dreyfus, President of the County 
War Council, appointed four men to serve as 
Advisory Committee for Returning War 
Veterans. Letters were sent to more than 
3,000 Delaware County men in the Armed 
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Borces, asking how the Committee could 
@rve them following their discharge from 
ihc Service. Most of the replies stated that 
fhe men would like help in finding jobs; 
gpme wish to continue their education, others 
desire farms, some hope to return to their 
former positions, and a number are profes- 
ional men. 

The Advisory Committee has developed 
@ounty-wide plans which have resulted in 
local community counseling centers. As 
Stated in a follow-up letter to Servicemen, 
©. It is planned that your interests and re- 
@uirements will be placed in the hands of an 
individual in your home community, who 
will act as your general counselor and through 
Whom your interests may be directed to the 
Several county organizations which are co- 
Operating in this program; these organiza- 
tions include...The American Legion and 
Auxiliary, The American Red Cross, The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, The County 
Clearing House Association, The County Bar 
Association, The Clergy Club, The County 
Medical Association, Service Clubs, Exten- 
sion Service and others... 

Each public high school] district in the 
county constitutes a Service Area and Center 
to which problems of Servicemen may be 
referred. The high school centers become a 
clearing house and a focal point, preventing 
duplication and confusion. All groups in- 
terested in this program feel that this counsel- 
ing service can be done most efficiently 
through the educational and vocational 
guidance offices in the public schools. Ser- 
vicemen are directed first to the general 
counselor, in the local school, and in turn 
are referred to the special counselor, appointed 
by the cooperating organization in whose 
field the problem falls. In certain cases the 
Special counselor might direct Servicemen to 
the general counselor. 

Representatives of the cooperating or- 
)ganizations have met in several county-wide 
meetings and have pledged their cooperation. 

}The Agricultural Defense Committee main- 
}tains counselors to advise returning veterans 
}who are interested in purchasing farms. The 
pAmerican Legion, Red Cross, and Veterans 
5 of Foreign Wars have local counselors to 
Passist in securing benefits, filling out forms, 


obtaining hospitalizations. The Bar Assoct- 
ation is pledged to aid returning veterans in 
legal matters. The Clearing House Associa 
tion will help them to secure loans under the 
G. I. Bill. The U. S. Employment Service 
and the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment will survey job opportunities and place 
men in jobs. Other groups are also playing 
an important part in this program. 


How THE PLAN EvoLvep 


School Principals and Superintendents after 
several meetings unanimously agreed to ap- 
point either the local vocational counselor in 
the schools or some well-qualified teacher as 
an adviser for the local area, giving a total 
of sixteen counselors in the county. The 
school advisers and counselors were selected 
during a conference of the State Supervisor 
and local school officials. These counselors 
are directly responsible to their respective 
principals but are under the general direction 
of the County Advisory Committee. 

The Board of Supervisors established a 
County Vocational Board to assist in develop- 
ing this program. Later, a qualified super- 
visor may be employed to coordinate the 
county program. 

The local counselor is released from school 
responsibilities foras long as maybe necessary. 
All schools are “perm, on the basis that 
at least one period a day will be needed at 
present. All have agreed to allocate the time 
in proportion to the need. 

These special counselors are paid by the local 
Boards of Education. The County Supervisor 
will be paid from Special State Funds under 
the County Vocational Board and by con- 
tributions from the schools in the county that 
are participating in the program. Such a pro- 
gram is functioning well in several counties. 

To initiate the project, the Delaware 
County War Council supplied the necessary 
money to cover postage for the survey of the 
interests of the Servicemen. Other expenses 
incurred in the local counseling or advisory 
service have been paid by the local school dis- 
tricts. Thus the cost is more evenly dis- 
tributed over the county than by any other 


plan. Each school provides office facilities, 
equipment, and materials for the local 
counselor. 
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Usinc Community Resources 


Groups organized on a county basis have 
designated local representatives to serve in an 
advisory capacity in their special fields. The 
County Bankers group, for example, has ap- 
pointed a cashier or banker in each com- 
munity to serve as its adviser to any veteran 
in need of special financial advice. 

The Advisory Committee has organized 
the service clubs in the county to conduct a 
this project 
was suggested by the service clubs. After 
completing a questionnaire, the service clubs 
are working out the details of the survey. 
Each local counselor has been appointed a re- 
employment committeeman and will receive 
the results of this study. The Advisory Com- 
mittee will also have the results of this survey 
on a county basis. Local counselors will 
make their own local summaries and will 
receive from the county groups summaries 
on a county basis. The Committee for 
Economic Development is preparing similar 
studies. In our own community our Social 
Studies Twelve group will work with the 


simple occupational survey; 


local CED organization in making th 
surveys. 

Servicemen have reacted very favorably ; 
the program. Their families have been ip 
formed of the program through mectinp 
held at the schools. Schools are regarde 
highly by most men in the Service and the; 
men have the right to look to the scho 
they left for counsel and assistance when the 
return. The schools throughout the star 
must take an active part in helping to readju 
the veteran to civilian life. 

The plan described here has been official! 
adopted by the county officials responsib| 
to the Veterans Service Agency of New York 
State. All school counselors have been ap 
pointed Deputy Directors for the Veteran 
Service Agency in Delaware County. M: 
Dreyfus, Chairman of the County War Coun. 
cil and ex-officio member of the County Ad 
visory Committee for Returning War Ver- 
erans, is also Acting Director of the Veteran: 
Service Agency. The local resources hav 
thus been dovetailed into a pattern for th: 
county and the state, to provide the mos: 
effective services for the returning veterans 


New Pamphlets on Occupations 


HARRY D. KITSON 


I. National Roster Series 


HE NATIONAL ROSTER of Scientific and 

Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Place- 
ment, War Manpower Commission, has pre- 
pared a series of folders confined chiefly to 
professional fields. Printed on light card- 
board stock covering two or four pages, they 
present the usual data except wage, size 
and growth, opportunity, personal qualifica- 
tions, and very little about sources of employ- 
ment. Fifty-four titles have been published 
and twenty-five more are in preparation. All 
occupations are coded according to the code 
system followed in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. This series was written primar- 
ily for United States Employment Service 


interviewers but is being used by the War 
and Navy Departments, the Veterans Ad: 
ministration, and other government agencies 
concerned with counseling or placement 
The folders are available to the public for free 
distribution, so far, on request to the War 
Manpower Commission. 

The Roster has also prepared a series o! 
mimeographed handbooks, describing in con- 
siderable detail the specialized work done in 
various fields. Fields so far covered are 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, Plant 
Pathology, Entomology, Forestry, Agronomy 
and Soil Science, Agricultural Engineering, 
Ceramic Technology and Engineering, Horti- 
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NEW PAMPHLETS ON OCCUPATIONS 


Bulcure, Zoology and Parasitology, Geology. 
Bifteen more titles are in preparation. The 
Bandbooks are primarily for the use of the 
Boster's staff in classification and placement 
Mork, but a limited number are available for 
Bee distribution to other government agen- 
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cies, to large libraries and organizations both 
educational and industrial for use in counsel- 
ing or personnel work. They are not avail 
able to individuals 

Each folder and handbook was developed 


in consultation with an advisory committee 


DxescRIPTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL PrepareD By Tue Nationa Roster or SCIENTIFIC AND 
SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


A. Agricultural and Biological Sciences 


Agronomy 

Anatomy 

Animal, Dairy, and Poultry Sciences 
Bacteriology 

Botany 

Entomology 

Forestry and Range Management 
Genetics 

Horticulture 

10. Medical Pathology 

11. Medical Physiology 


12. Nutrition Research 

13. Parasitology 

14. Pharmacology 

15. Pharmacy* 

16. Plant Pathology and Plant Physi- 
ology 

17. Zoology including Fish and Wild- 


life Management 


B. Engineering 
1. Aeronautical Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 

Ceramic Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering (including 
Radio and Communications En- 
gineering) 

Fire Protection Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 

Marine Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metallurgy, Metallurgical Engi- 
neering and Mineral Technology 

Mining Engineering 


AY 


12. 


13. Naval Architecture 

14. Petroleum and Natural Gas Engi- 
neering 

15. Safety Engineering 


C. Physical Sciences 


1. Astronomy 

2. Chemistry 

3 Geology 

4. Geophysics 

5. Mathematics 
6 Me:eorology 
7. Oceanography 
8. Physics 


D. Social Sciences 
1. Actuarial Science 
2 Anthropology 

3. Economics* 

4. Geography 

5. Historian 

6. Library Science 
7. Political Science 
8. Psychology 

9. Social Work 


Sociology 
11. Speech Pathology 
12. Statistics 
E. Other 
1. Accounting 


2. Architecture 

3. Foreign Languages 

4. Landscape Architecture* 
5. Personnel Administration 
6. Planning* 


* Not yet published 


II. Occupational Outlook Series 


This division was organized several years 
ago to make studies of nation-wide trends in 
employment in the various occupations and 
to evaluate the outlook in terms of employ- 
ment, earnings, and working conditions. 

In order to make its findings accessible to 


the public, especially to counselors of Service- 
men as well as other young people, the divi- 
sion is issuing a series of monographs. The 
first has just appeared, ‘‘Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Diesel Engine Mechanics.” 
Others in preparation are Civilian Aviation, 
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Welder, Automobile Mechanic, Radio Repair- 
man, Architect. 

These studies will first appear as articles 
in the Monthly Labor Review and later be re- 


printed as bulletins. They may be obtained 


from the Government Printing Office, pri: 
5 cents. 

These series should be added to the list 
publishers of pamphlets on occupations pu 
lished in Occupations, April, 1945, pag 
411-412. 


Positions in Youth-Serving Agencies 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


Associated Youth-Serving Organizations, Inc., New York City! 


$ AN AID to the recruiting of professional 
workers and job classification of posi- 

tions in youth-serving organizations, the 
following list of positions common to these 
organizations with their qualifications, has 
been compiled for the use of educational and 
vocational counselors in educational insti- 
tutions and community organizations in- 
terested in job classifications. Descriptions 
of these professional positions do not cover 
all the elements of a given position in these 
brief outlines. Likewise the same position 
may vary according to the organization, size 
of city, operation, department or unit. 
In large organizations these positions may 
be further subdivided and frequently include 
assistants’ positions with specialized assign- 
ments. In small organizations a given posi- 
tion may combine responsibilities described 
in two or more of the positions outlined. 
These descriptions do not cover all the 
positions in these organizations. Direct in- 
quiry should be made for additional infor- 
mation regarding professional opportunities, 
educational qualifications and _ personnel 
standards and practices in a particular agency. 
The purpose of these youth-serving organi- 
zations is to help young people as individuals 
and as members of groups, understand them- 
selves, their resources and liabilities; gain 
skill in personal relationships; make wise 
choices in life; develop and maintain health 


' Member Agencies—Boys Clubs of America; Camp 
Fire Girls; Girl Scouts; National Federation of Settle- 
ments; National Jewish Welfare Board; National Board, 
Young Men's Christian Association; National Board, 
Young Women's Christian Association. 


and physical fitness; develop avocation: 
interests and skills; explore vocational oy 
portunities; develop qualities of leadership 
understand the world in which they live, an 
be concerned with its people and its problems 
develop attitudes and skills which enab 
them to participate constructively as citizen 
in building a democratic society. The or 
ganizations Cooperate in community activ: 
ties in the interest of improving condition: 
affecting young people. 

The qualifications stated apply to person: 
now entering the employ of these organiza- 
tions and are not applicable to presently em- 
ployed professional workers who have ac- 
quired professional status by reason of lon; 
tenure and demonstrated ability. It is antici- 
pated that many now employed will recog- 
nize the trend toward higher professiona 
standards and will desire to secure additiona 
education and training. Many of the or- 
ganizations expect new entrants to enrol! in 
agency orientation courses. 

The Boys’ Clubs of America believe th: 
educational requirements stated are desirabk 
but do not make them a rigid requirement. |" 
gives credit to competent, mature persons 
with successful experience in its own andé 
related fields. The requirements outlined 
should be used generally and not in licu of 
the personne! standards of Boys’ Clubs of 
America. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board, the 
Young Women's Christian Association and 
the Young Men's Christian Association, be- 
cause of their religious background and 
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require religiously motivated 
persons committed to working with young 
people in an organization with religious pur- 
Ss. 

All workers are expected to have the fol- 
lawing personal qualifications: interest in, 
pespect for, and ability to work democrati- 
cally with people of any national, racial, 
feligious, social, and economic background; 
leadership ability; resourcefulness; integ- 
fity; friendliness; good health—physical 
aad mental; bearing and manner that reflect 
Mature personality and command the con- 
fidence of others; interest and belief in 
progress and social change. 


ExecuTivE Director 


Also called General or Executive Secretary, 
Head Worker) 


Responsible for the administration of a 
I6cal youth-serving organization or branch 
aecording to the organization's purpose and 
the general policies determined by the board 
of directors or managing committee; respon- 
Sible for general community relations and 
agency interpretation; responsible for enlist- 
img, training, and supervising professional 
and non-professional paid staff; develops a 
Membership; develops the volunteer com- 
Mittee organization; guides committees as 
they develop plans and carry forward their 
fesponsibilities; evaluates agency services; 
administers an annual budget for the author- 
ized program of activities; responsible for 
the financial and business operations and for 
Gontribution income to sustain the program; 
Maintains plant and equipment, frequently in- 
Guding housing and food services. 

Personal Qualifications: (See Introduction— 
Paragraphs 5 and 6). 

Education: Graduation from an accredited 
Sollege or university with emphasis in the 
Social sciences and humanities. Professional 
@aining on the graduate level preferred with 
® Master's degree or its equivalent in semester 
Bours with emphasis in the areas of individual 
Sounseling, principles and methods of group 
Work, adult education, teaching methods, 
Supervision, community organization, social 
administration, supervised field work. (See 
@lso Introduction—-paragraphs 3 and 4.) 


Experience: Demonstrated skill in working 
with people as individuals and in groups, 
evidence of professional competence and ex- 
perience in administration, business methods, 
promotion, public relations, staff supervision, 
community organization, program planning, 
maintaining cooperative relationships with 
community agencies and institutions; knowl- 
edge of agency policy, methods, and relation- 
ships acquired through work in the agency or 
in a similar one. 


PrRoGRAM DrRECTOR 


(Also called Activities Director or Secretary, 
Boys or Girls Work Director or Secretary, 
Younger Girls Secretary, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Secretary, Industria] Secre- 
tary, Community Secretary, Field Worker, 
Field Secretary, Functional Secretary ) 

Under the direction of the Executive Direc- 
tor, responsible for planning and developing 
program in line with the purposes of the 
organizations; sometimes acts as department 
head or is responsible for a geographical area; 
sometimes responsible for administration of 
the department budget; recruits, trains, and 
supervises paid and volunteer leaders; or 
ganizes, supervises and leads clubs, classes,or 
other groups; correlates and evaluates pro- 
gram; works with and guides committees of 
volunteers and members in planning and con- 
ducting programs; counsels individuals; pro- 
motes and extends program in new fields; 
cooperates with other community agencies 
and groups in the interest of the needs of 
young people; maintains adequate records 
and reports; frequently responsible for plant 
and equipment. 

Personal Qualifications: (See Introduction 
paragraphs 5 and 6). 

Education: Graduation from an accredited 
college or university with emphasis in the 
social sciences and humanities. Professional 
training on the graduate level preferred with 
a Master's degree, or its equivalent ‘™ se- 
mester hours, including preparation in the 
areas of individual counseling, prificiples and 
methods of group work, adult education, 
teaching methods, supervision, /-ommunity 
organization, social administranion, super- 
vised field work. (See also Inttoduction 


paragraphs 3 and 4.) 
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Experience: Demonstrated skill in working 
with people as individuals and in groups; 
direction and promotion of religious, recrea- 
tional, social, and educational activities in 
behalf of young people and adults; teaching; 
individual counseling; supervision; adminis- 
tration; community cooperation; knowledge 
of agency or a similar agency and work in it. 


PROGRAM AsSISTANT 
(Also called Group Worker) 


Under supervision of the Program Director 
works with constituency groups in the or- 
ganization and conduct of classes, clubs, in 
formal education, recreation activities, and 
agency programs; teaches specific skills, 
performs other assigned duties related to the 
agency program; sometimes supervises volun- 
teer leaders. 

Personal Qualifications: (See Introduction— 
paragraphs 5 and 6). 

Education: Graduation from an accredited 
college or university with emphasis in the 
fields of the social sciences and humanities. 
Professional training, including preparation 
in the areas of individual counseling, prin- 
ciples and methods of group work, adult 
education, teaching methods, supervision, 
community organization, social administra- 
tion, and supervised field work desirable. 
(See also Introduction—paragraphs 3 and 4.) 

Experience: Demonstrated ability to work 
with people as individuals and in groups; 
experience in teaching, group leadership, or 
in a community organization as a staff mem- 
ber or volunteer, desirable. 


ProGraM AIDE 


(Also called Instructor, Teacher, Group 
Leader, Special Interest and Activity Leader, 
Coach) 


Conducts special program activities, 
classes, clubs, activity groups, art, dramatics, 
music, informal education, recreation, etc., 

..which require skill and training; may 
or may not be employed with relation to a 
profession. | career in the agency; may work 
on either .4 full- or part-time basis. 

Personal (Qualifications: (See Introduction— 
Paragraphs, 5 and 6.) 

Education: Training adequate for the spe- 


cial program responsibilities assigned, ; 
though not necessarily meeting the qualific, 
tions for professional status in the agen 
college graduation or training plus expe 
ience in the activities assigned, desirable. 

Experience: Demonstrated ability in wor! 
ing with people as individuals and in group 
demonstrated skill and experience adequa 
for the program activities for which respo: 
sible. 


PuysicaL or Heatta Epucation Directo; 


(Also called Health Education Secretar 
Physical Education Secretary) 


Directs the program of health and physic: 
education in accord with the general polici: 
established by the board of directors; 
sponsible to the Executive Director or Pr 
gram Director of the agency and usual 
works with a responsible volunteer con 
mittee; sometimes responsible for admin 
tration of department budget; keys progra 
to the health, physical fitness, recreation, an 
social needs of members and constituenc 
selects, trains, and supervises the departmen 
staff and volunteer leaders; integrates th: 
health and physical education program wit! 
the total agency program; cooperates wit 
public and private agencies in developin; 
sound community health, physical educatio: 
and recreation programs; conducts classes | 
gym activities, dancing, swimming, life sa\ 
ing and first aid; organizes and conduct 
recreation groups, games, sports, athlet 
teams and leagues; frequently responsible fo: 
plant and equipment; responsible for prom: 
tion and publicity, counsels with individual 
regarding health and personal problems 
arranges for physical exaininations and diag 
nosis as aid to members’ health and physica 
fitness; keeps adequate records and reports 

Personal Qualifications: (See Introduction 
paragraphs 5 and 6.) 

Education: Graduation from an accredite 
college or university with major in healt! 
and physical education. Graduate training 
in health and physical education, and orient« 
tion on the graduate level in principles anc 


methods of group work, adult education, in- 


dividual counseling, teaching, community 


organization, social administration, super 


vised field work, desirable. 
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Experience: Demonstrated ability in work- 
img with people as individuals and groups; ex- 
ience in teaching, group leadership, con- 
Tec: of recreation and athletic activities and 
work in acommunity organization, desirable. 


SwIMMING OR Aquatic Director 


Konducts the swimming or aquatic pro- 
gim in accord with the general policies and 
gms of the health education or physical 
@epartment as established by the board of 
@irectors; usually responsible to the Physical 
Pirector or Health Education Director; 
Plans, organizes, and supervises the paid and 
Volunteer staff; supervises the maintenance 
aad care of the swimming area and the chem- 
iga! and physical conditioning of the water; 
fesponsible for safety rules and regulations. 

Personal Qualifications: (See Introduction 
paragraphs 5 and 6.) 

Education: Training adequate for the spe- 
Ga! program responsibilities assigned; college 
@raduation, plus experience in the fields 
@signed, desirable. 

Experience: Demonstrated skill and ex- 
perience adequate for the program activities 
for which responsible. 


Camp Drrecror 


Directs all phases of the camping program 
according to the policies adopted by the board 
@ directors and the camp committee, as a 
GOntinuing service of the agency; generally 
fesponsible to the Executive Director of the 


agency; responsible for the promotion, or- 
ganization, and administration of the camp; 
selects, trains, and supervises the staff; ad- 
ministers the budget, business, and financial 
Operations; responsible for housing, sanita- 
tion, commissary, health, safety, and equip- 
ment; plans and directs program adaptable 
to campers’ individual, social, and health 
needs; maintains adequate records and re- 
ports; consults with parents and responsible 
agencies with respect to needs of individual 
campers. 

Personal Qualifications: (See Introduction 
paragraphs 5 and 6.) 

Education: Graduation from an accredited 
college or university with emphasis in the 
social sciences and humanities. Professional 
training on the graduate level with a Master's 
degree or its equivalent in semester hours, 
including preparation in the areas of in- 
dividual counseling, principles and methods 
of group work, camping, teaching methods, 
adult education, supervision, community or- 
ganization, social administration, and super- 
vised field work, desirable. 

Experience: Demonstrated skill in working 
with people as individuals and in groups; 
professional competence and experience in 
camp administration, public relations, staff 
supervision, program planning; maintaining 
cooperative relationships with community 
agencies and institutions; knowledge of 
agency policy, methods, and relationships 
acquired through work in the agency or in a 
similar one. 


Evaluations of Occupational Literature 


Number Four—Physical Therapy 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


CCUPATIONAL Books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles appear each year by 

Bhe hundreds. Since 1936 the Occupational 
Index has reviewed more than 5,000 of them. 
hey are widely used by counselors. But we 


know very little about how much they add to 
the knowledge already possessed by coun- 
selors and students. Evaluation st dies have 
suggested that some of them donot -dd much 

In 1936 and 1938, the Nationa: Occupa- 
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tional Conference subsidized three evalua- 4. Does physical therapy employ : 
tions of publications to which it had con- a Many more women than m: ior 
tributed financial support. Two of these were b Wom rer 
small studies by Hoppock, the results of 
and women = 
which were published in Occupations! for ) 
etl ond her. 1936. The third 5. Is there a fairly steady demand for | 0. 
April and November, 1936. e thir was a in the profession? = oi 
more extended study by Charters and his a—— Yes 
associates; the results were presented in a a, 


mimeographed report? presented by NOC to 
several of the larger university libraries. 

This article is a brief report of a fourth 
evaluation, this time of a new monograph on 
Physical Therapy’ in the series of Occupational 
Abstracts begun by NOC and continued by 
Occupational Index, Inc. Both the abstract 
and this report were made possible in part by 
the financial assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York; but the Corporation 
is not the author of either, and is not to be 
understood as approving by virtue of its 
grants any of the statements made or views 
expressed therein. 

Tue Test 

An information test of 10 questions, con- 
taining 24 possible answers, was prepared 
and submitted to 52 experienced counselors, 
a majority of whom approved each item as 


covering important information for a coun- 
selor. The questions were as follows: 


1. What is the minimum length of train- 
ing beyond high schoo! for physical 
therapists to meet the pots oH » of the 
American Medical Association? 


a 21/2 years 
b —— 31/2 years 
c —— 4'/s years 


2. Are all graduates of physical therapy 
schools eligible to become registered 
physical therapists? 

a Yes 
b No 

3. Where may one obtain a list of ap- 

proved schools of physical therapy? 


Hoppock, ‘‘Pretests and Retests,’’ Occupations, 
April, 1936, pp. 684-686. ‘‘More Pretests and Retests,"’ 
Occupations, November, 1936, p. 157-158. 

2 W. W. Charters, et a/. A Stads of Techniques for Evaluat- 
ing Occupational Literature. (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, OF Wo State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1938), 
pp. 39. 

* Floren gL. Rome, Physical Therapy. (Occupational 
Abstract » 80, February, 1945. Occupational Index, 
Inc., NewYork University,.New York 3, N. Y.), pp. 6. 


25 cents. 


6. Which figure is nearer the median 
ginning salary for physical therap 


a $1,500 a year 
b —— $1,800 a year 
c —— $2,100 a year 


7. In which region of the U. S. do p 
ical therapists receive the hig 


salaries? 
a East 
b South 
c —— Midwest Incre 


d —— Far West 
8. Is night work 


a Frequent It iss 

b Rare will ren 
9. Is the work seasonal period. 

a Yes ing 

b No 
10. Are post-war employment prospects 

a Good 

b Poor 

PROCEDURE 


The same 52 counselors were asked 
answer the questions, and their replies we 
recorded. Each counselor then read the ; 
stract. At the end of 10 minutes the abstra 
were collected and each counselor was aga 
asked to answer the questions. 


CCE 
RESULTs 


The number of correct answers and the pe @@)nom 
centage of increase are indicated in Table |. @ificers 
VOcatic 
CoNCLUSION Evanst: 
lege in 
In so far as this group of counselors w: td - 
representative of counselors in general, dan 
appears that: 
dents 
1. There are facts about physical thera ola: 
which counselors say they should know bu P 
employ 
which these counselors do not know. . 
2. That 10 minutes spent in reading | aay 
. 
occupational abstract will increase the ave! a 
age counselor's knowledge on these items 
about 96 per cent. 
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; TABLE | 


Neeser or Correct Responses Berore aND 


Agrer Reapinc OccuPpATIONAL ABSTRACT 

Number 80 on PuysicaL THERAPY 
Question Pretest Retest 

1 14 34 

2 24 44 

3 19 43 

22 49 

5 17 35 

6 17 48 

7 6 49 

8 30 49 

' 9 34 49 

10 46 48 

229 448 


Total 


Increase in correct answers, 96 per cent. 


It is not expected that the average counselor 
will remember all the answers for an indefinite 
period. On the contrary, one purpose in pre- 
pating the Occupational Abstracts has been to 
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provide the counselor with convenient ma 
terial for a quick review of essential facts, in 
the few minutes that might be spared for this 
just before an important counseling interview. 
At the average reading speed of high school 
seniors this abstract could be read in 7 
minutes. No counselor took more than 10 
and some finished in § minutes. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


Try taking the test yourself. How many 
of the questions can you answer with cer- 
tainty? On how many do you have to guess? 
The correct answers are printed upside down 
at the end of this article. 

Try the questions on any of your students 
who are interested in physical therapy. How 
often must they guess? 

If it is apparent that you and they need 
more information, proceed accordingly. 


Correct ANSWERS 


‘COT ‘46 “G8 ‘PL ‘G9 ‘ep MIN 
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Helping College Students Earn Their Way 


How One Institution Proceeds 


RUTH L. BEYER 


Associate, Joint Committee on Public Relations for Educational Institutions of the Methodist 
Church 


programs, manpower short- 
age, and other concomitants of a war 
€@)nomy have caused many college personnel 
@Hicers to postpone work experience in 
¥@cational exploration to the post-war period. 
E¥anston Collegiate Institute, a junior col- 
lége in Evanston, Illinois, has demonstrated 
tac fundamental principles of vocational 
@m@idance are still operative. Civilian stu- 
Gets must not be allowed to drift while we 
@@ planning for veterans. The confidence of 
G@ployers must be retained during years of 
Manpower shortage. Intelligent inventory, 
S@dy, and experience are as necessary in 
Wecational planning today as ever; in fact 
tie furure may prove that they should receive 


first consideration even in war years. A well- 
known economist has pointed out that the 
problem of the future is not how to create 
sixty million jobs; it is to find sixty million 
persons qualified to hold the jobs available. 
That will apply both to Servicemen and 
-women and civilians. 

At Evanston Collegiate Institute nearly 
every student today is earning while learning. 
The job is not allowed to become a drudgery. 
It serves as a vocational apprenticeship, as an 
opportunity to develop proficiency in a new 
skill which may be advantageous in place- 
meut, as the beginning of a vocational 
interest, or as a training for a community 
activity which may later become a volunteer 
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service. The program of the entire junior 
college has been so organized that work- 
ing does not prevent full participation 
in campus life. Class schedules permit ex- 
tended work periods and the individual in- 
terests and talents of each student are given 
first consideration. The employment mana- 
ger matches the student to the job. Because 
the junior college is located in a university 
center, on the north boundary of Chicago, 
the college employment office is able to find 
congenial and remunerative positions for 
students. Time-consuming jobs in which 
learning opportunities are negligible, such as 
gtass mowing and dish washing, are not 
usually recommended in placements. 

After ten years of cultivation of the em- 
ployment field in Evanston and Chicago, the 
college has many more opportunities for jobs 
than students for placement. Employer after 
employer has said, ‘‘We believe in what your 
school is doing; we find your students de- 
pendable; in helping this institution and the 
students we are helping ouiselves by putting 
your young men and women on our pay 
rolls." 

Exptoratory VALUE 


Not every job is selected as an apprentice- 
ship to a specific vocation, but frequently the 
interest developed through part-time work 
has resulted in the choice of a related voca- 
tion. For instance, one student who was em- 
ployed as a playground assistant now directs 
physical education in a public school. A 
girl who went into a clinical laboratory as a 
general assistant has become a technician. 
Office experiences have led to advanced 
preparation and eventual placement in im- 
portant secretarial positions. In the current 
school year students are employed in twenty- 
four kinds of work. 

Evanston Collegiate Institute itself is a 
testimony to the fact that the earn-while-you- 
learn program is not a ‘‘fair weather’’ or 
prosperity set-up. It had its beginning in de- 
pression years when students, in order to 
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attend college at all, needed to earn their w; 
Never has the college had to turn ay; 
students because work could not be found { 
them. Although the enrollment of the Ins, 
tute is not large, students this year came fro: 
thirteen states and one foreign country 

Young as a junior college, the Institu: 
however, has an interesting tradition, datir 
back to the middle eighties, to two the 
logical schools of Scandinavian Methodis: 
When the need for seminaries to tr 
Scandinavian-speaking ministers no long 
existed and the Scandinavian conferen: 
merged with the other Methodist conf: 
ences of their respective areas, the princip 
of the founders were transferred to the new 
established institution which continues ; 
hold a denominational relationship. Fro: 
the beginning its guiding policy has be 
that ‘‘any young man or woman, regardle 
of race, nationality, or creed, with the desir 
and ability to pursue college work, who 
possessed of the will to achieve that go: 
through his own efforts, should be afford: 
that privilege.”’ 

Aware of the students’ financial problen 
the college provides counseling in budgetir 
as a part of the regular personnel prograr 
The school assists in making a budget wor 
through the pay-as-you-go plan. At t 
business office the student may balance } 
account weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly, & 
pending upon when he receives his wage 
The program works so realistically that son 
students are able, while still in college, : 
build up a small savings account. 


The spirit of the institution is one of cu 
tural interest, of serious scholarship, of pr: 
ticability, and of carrying into the realm 
every-day living the American democrat 
principle of the dignity of work and 
responsibility for effective, resourceful livin: 


I wish to give recognition to Thomas F. Chilcot 
Jr., of the public relations staff of Evanston Collegi 
Institute, for his assistance in the preparation of « 
manuscript. 
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Bucknell Co-eds Ask for More Counseling 


EVELYN H. DEEN 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


HAT VOCATION should I choose? Have 

I chosen the right vocation? What 
aml ficted for? What jobs are available and 
wat are the qualifications? These and other 
faementing questions haunted the co-eds at 
Backnell. Such insistent questions from all 
Gisses called for action. A questionnaire 
was formulated to learn what the high 
sqmools they had attended had done for these 
gifls and what Bucknell should be doing. 

Zhe writer held meetings at each of the 
simtccn houses and dormitories on the campus. 
Sie discussed the purpose of the question- 
faire and defined such terms as vocations, 
part and full-time counselors, the kinds of 
fests, and an outline of a college course in 
vOcations. 

In planning the questionnaire the writer 
was dubious about the reception it would 
feccive. Would the students exclaim, “‘Just 
Ome more chore to help another person 
seeure an M.A.?”’ Or would they be definitely 
i@terested? At the house meetings, they 
Showed remarkable seriousness of purpose 
afd interest in the survey. In the halls, in 
Glasses, and on the campus, students stopped 
t@ask about the results. The college news- 
Paper requested a feature article. 

In the questionnaire the student was asked 
ifthe had had a course in vocations or had 
fetcived counseling in junior or senior high 
SGhool and how valuable these services had 
Been to her. She was asked about her school’s 
testing program. 

he student was asked to report on her own 
GMpice of vocation (if it had been made), 
Wren she made it, who gave her assistance, 
Weether or not she was satisfied with the 
GMDice. She was asked whether a course in 
Ggeupations should be given in college and 
Waether it should be compulsory or elective. 
Sie was also asked: ‘‘Do you think every 
git) should be prepared for a vocation, even 
if$he is married or plans to be married im- 
Mé@diately after graduation?” 


Scope OF THE QUESTIONNAIRI 

Four hundred and ninety-two girls par- 
ticipated in this survey—100 seniors, 114 
juniors, 149 sophomores, and 129 freshmen 
On these figures the percentages are based 
Not all girls answereu each question. There- 
fore, the percentages do not equal 100 per 
cent. Some questions, of course, could not 
be answered by all students. Some answers 
were discounted where contradictions ap- 
peared. In spite of discrepancies these figures 
reveal a sense of frustration and neglect which 
cannot be ignored by progressive high schools 
and colleges. 

The students represent large and small 
towns in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York, with a few students from fourteen 
other states. Sixty-five per cent of those who 
had no course in vocations wished they had 
had such a course. What an indictment of 
the majority of the high schools that these 
girls attended! Less than a fourth in junior 
high school and only a little more than a 
tenth in senior high school have made a 
consistent study of vocations. Students 
gave to these courses only luke-warm praise, 
indicating perhaps poor teaching methods, 
unqualified teachers, or lack of equipment. 
Although the students report a steady in- 
crease in the number of counselors in the four 
years, yet they feel that the counselors, for 
the most part, have been of little or no help. 
Nineteen per cent of senior high school 
gtaduates voted that the counselor's help 
was of little value, and 15 per cent reported 
“no value."" This poor showing may be due 
to lack of preparation on the part of the 
counselor, lack of initiative, or lack of co- 
operation of the administration with the 
counselor in burdening her with too much 
work or in not furnishing her with the proper 
equipment. Only 8 per cent made their voca- 
tional choice with the help of a counselor; 
31 per cent gave credit to their fathers, 32 
per cent to their mothers. 


Whatever the reason for the high school’s 
failure to present vocations effectively and 
to make the counselor a dynamic force in the 
selection of a vocation, the schools should 
probe to the roots of the failure and be ready 
to offer more e¢ffective service. 

The study reveals also the prodigal waste 
of student time, effort, and money as a result 
of taking the wrong courses. In their written 
comments these students declare that if the 
senior high school had offered a challenging 
course in vocations when they were old 
enough to be serious about the problem (many 
stated the senior year), they would not now 
be floundering about with a sense of futility 
and insecurity. For instance, 76 per cent of 
the girls declare they have chosen a vocation; 
yet 28 per cent feel doubtful as to the wisdom 
of their choice. Forty-nine per cent changed 
their vocational choice from one to three 
times. Only 48 per cent feel satisfied with 
their choice. 


A Courss ror FresHMEN 


Since these 492 girls feel that the high 
schools have failed in their duty in helping 
the student vocationally and since they are 
attacking the problem in a constructive 
manner, they appeal to Bucknell to assume 
this responsibility by offering a course in 
vocations in the freshman year. 

As elements of the program, the girls were 
asked to consider these points: a battery of 
tests, conferences with the instructor to help 
in the interpretation of the tests, a study of 
major occupations, a detailed individual 
library study of one, two, or more occupa- 
tions in which the student was interested, 
and frequent conferences with instructor on 
the problems and progress of this study. 
With these ideas in mind, 90 per cent of the 
girls voted in favor of a course in occupations 
to be given on an elective basis. Ninety-four 
per cent believe that every girl should pre- 
pare for a vocation even though she is married 
or plans to marry. Inasmuch as 51 per cent 
of the seniors have changed their vocations 
during their college career and 30 per cent 
are in doubt as to their choice, the urgency of 
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this appeal is obvious. It demands attent 

The results of the survey are more start/; 
when the background of these girls is 
sidered. They are a highly selected ero, 
all of whom attained high rank in } 
school. Only those are accepted at Bucky 
who are of superior caliber in intellige, 
personality traits, and in promise of lea 
ship. Not only do they have innate abi 
and many environmental advantages, } 
they also have the advantage of a longer: 
to choose an occupation and an ever-wide 
knowledge of opportunities. Since on) 
small percentage (estimates range from |: 
20 per cent) of high school students matr; 
late in college, the majority either |e; 
school prematurely or at graduation. The 
present a much more serious problem 
maladjustment, for if their schools did + 
have adequate counseling, it is unlikely th 
these schools will provide an adequate pla 
ment and follow-up program. 


Witt ScHoots AND Acr? 


For years educators have been attendi 
conventions, listening to lectures on maki 
the curriculum more functional. They h: 
then gone back to their schools and have x 
haps given an oral report to the faculty. | 
the majority of cases, these enthusiasz 
waned in the press of other duties and we 
forgotten or pigeon-holed for future att 
tion. Not one of these educators wor 
challenge the statement that the curricul: 
should be fitted to the student and not ¢! 
student to the curriculum; yet by th 
lethargy the schools continue in their pr 
crustean beds while the youth leave ' 
schools in bewilderment and frustration 


The time for change has come. The 


must be a flexible and practical curricul. 
to fit the needs of the individual. If « 


schools do not take up this challenge, ot 


organizations will, and the schools will ! 
their present leadership. Action is impe: 
tive; idle talk must cease. Here is a plea 


this time from the youth. They wait hop 


fully to see what the educators will ¢ 


This time the plans must not be pigeon-hole: 
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Vocational Interests of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Officers 


CHARLES G. BLUETT 


State Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, San Francisco, California 


stuDY OF THE Vocational Interests of 
MA Vocational Rehabilitation Training Of- 
Geers was conducted by means of the Strong 
Wocational Interest Blank in 1939. There 
Were but ten persons included in that study, 
Which was reported in the National Rehabili- 
Ration News. The method was explained 
as follows: 

The Strong Interest Blank requires an 
@idividual to circle Like, Indifferent, or 
Dislike in answer to each of a long list of 
@pestions. The responses made by each per- 
§on and a new blank, the ‘Typical Officer 
Blank,’’ were marked on the basis of these 
fesponses. “‘Like’’ was circled if s'x or more 
GF the ten persons had circled that answer. 
If six or more had circled ‘“‘Indifferent,"’ 
‘Dislike,’ these words were circled on 
the Typical Blank. The Typical Officer 
Blank representing the responses of six out of 
fen Vocational Rehabilitation officers was 
Ben sent to Stanford University to be scored 


| 


SCorrs on Various OccupaTionat ScALEs 
Mave sy tHe REHABILITATION 
TRAINING Officer” 

Rating 

A Personne! Manager, School Adminis- 
trator, Lawyer 

B+ Boy Scout Master, YMCA Physical 
Director, City School Superinten- 
dent, Office Clerk, YMCA General 
Secretary, Purchasing Agent 

B Minister, Farmer, Engineer, Physi- 
cian and Surgeon, Salesman—Life 
Insurance, Journalist 

B— Chemist, Mathematician, Physicist, 
Salesman—V acuum Cleaners, Sales- 
man—Real Estate, Psychologist 


—— 


Vocational 


Interests of Rehabilitation Officers,”’ 


Rehabilitation News, Vol. V, No. 1, February, 
1939 


on the Hollerith Machine for various occupa 
tional fields. The results are shown in Tasut 


A Later INVESTIGATION 


A study of the vocational interests of 45 
vocational rehabilitation has been 
completed in which median scores have been 
determined for each of 35 occupations for 
which Strong has furnished scales. These 
data are presented in Taste II. 

In the first column at the left of the Table 
are shown Strong's standard score range for 


officers 


each interest level and the assigned letter 
ratings. A standard score of 50 represents 
the mean raw score for the criterion group 
on which the blank was standardized. A 
value of 10 was assigned each standard devia- 
tion; therefore, for example, interest level 
A (45-60) represents a range of from one 
standard deviation above the mean to one- 
half standard deviation below the mean of 
men engaged in the occupation in question.” 

At the top of the table are Roman numerals 
representing each of Strong’s occupational 
classifications. These arrangements are based 
on high correlations among the occupations 
included ina group. * 

In the last column at the right of the Table 
appear the median Standard scores made by 
the Rehabilitaticn personnel on each occupa- 
tional scale. These were obtained by tabu- 
lating Strong's Standard Scores taken directly 
from the Report on Vocational Interest Test 
for Men, and counting off the percentiles to 
the Median. 

From the Table it will be seen that: 
Fifty per cent of the individuals included in 
the study equaled or exceeded a score of 46 on 
the Personnel Manager scale. This score 


Manual for Vocational Interest 
August, 1935 


2 Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
Blank for Men (Stanford University Press, 


3 Ibid 
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, 36 for City 


School Superintendent, and 35 for YMCA 


Median scores of 38 for Lawyer 
and the occupations are in Classes V and X. 
The lowest median score is 24 for Artist, 


Physical Director, and Advertising Man, re- 
spectively, fall within the B interest range, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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This score falls 


— 
* 
“ 
“ 
* 
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The next highest median score is 40 for 


cial Science Teacher. 
@ithin the B+ interest range, and the occupa- 


fells within the A interest range, and the 
Bion falls also within Class V. 


@ccupation falls within Class V. 


So 


|| il | 
| | ] | 
| aa | | | ri x |x| x 


Mathematician, Engineer, and Carpenter; 
these occupations are in Classes I, I, and IV. 


Tue A Interests or REHABILITATION OFFICERS 


Taste II should be studied in relation to 
Tastez III], which reveals individual variations 
from the group results. Here the Identifica- 
tion Number for each individual is given and 
his A interests only are tabulated under the 
appropriate occupational classification num- 
erals. 

In the earlier study in 1939 the State Chief 
of the Bureau and the two District Super- 
visors obtained ratings of A or B on the scales 
for Lawyer, Chemist, Engineer, Personnel 
Manager, Boy Scout Master, and School 
Administrator. In the recent study, the 
same men received A ratings on the scales 
for Lawyer, Author-Journalist, Advertising 
Man, Psychologist, Engineer, Chemist, Pro- 
duction Manager, Life Insurance Sales, Sales 
Manager, Real Estate Sales, and Social 
Science Teacher. 

Four Assistant District Supervisors, three 
of them recent appointees, received ratings of 
A on the scales for Production Manager, 
Office Worker, YMCA Physical Director, 
Personnel Manager, Policeman, Life In- 
surance Salesman, Forest Service, Farmer, 
Math. Science Teacher, C.P.A., Lawyer, 
Sales Manager, Real Estate Salesman, Ad- 
vertising Man. 

In the “Total A Interests’’ column at the 
extreme right of Table III it may be noted 
that one man is credited with ten A interests 
in Classes I, IV, VI, and X. The smallest 
number is 0, one man having no A interests. 
Five men have but one A interest. 

Fourteen of the 45 individuals have no A 
interests in Class V; yet by adding the totals 
for Class V at the bottom of the table, we find 
that 79 or 40.9 per cent of the 193 A interests 
fall within that Class. Class X accounts for 
25, or 12.9 per cent, and Class IX for 21, or 
10.9 per cent of the individual A interests. 
This leaves approximately one-third of the A 
interests to be accounted for in eight other 

classifications. 


Norms ror REHABILITATION Orricers 


In order that an individual included in this 
study, or any other person who has had his 
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responses to the Blank scored, may compar 
his ratings with those of the Rehabilitario, 
Officers, Tasie IV is presented. This Ta} 

shows the standard scores and percen: 

equivalents for each of the 35 occupatic; 
for which Strong has made scales, and ; 

two extra scales, occupational level, a 
masculinity-femininity. 

To use this work sheet, it is only necessar 
for an individual to place his pencil on ¢ 
score nearest his own for any of the occup, 
tions and compare his score with thar 
Rehabilitation Officers. By referring to | 
letter ratings at the top of the Table, he m; 
compare his score with that of men engag: 
in that occupation. Sample profiles 
Applicants A and B have been plotted a 
will be discussed presently. 

A person whose score is 50 or higher on th: 
Artist Scale equals or exceeds the scores 
97.7 per cent of the 45 Rehabilitation Officer 
while one who scores 24 equals or exceed 
only 50 per cent of the Rehabilitation Officer 
and so on, down to a score of 2, which equa 
or exceeds the scores of 2.3 per cent of ¢! 
group. 

A score of 50 on the Artist Scale is in th 
middle of the A interest group as reported } 
Strong. (See Strong's Letter Ratings, top 
Taste IV.) However, one who obtains : 
score of 37 on the Mathematician scal 
though he equals or exceeds 97.7 per cent 
the Rehabilitation Officers, has only a | 
rating in comparison to Mathematician 
as may be seen by referring to Strong's lett: 
ratings. The scores in the main part of th 
Table must be compared with Strong 
standard Scores and letter ratings in order 
determine their relationships with the score 
of men successfully engaged in any one occ 
pation. 

Scores for the Rehabilitation Officers wer: 
obtained in the same way as the Media 
Scores shown in Taste II, by counting of 
2.3 per cent of the scores, 6.7 per cent, 155 
per cent, etc., up to 50 per cent or Medias 
and finally to 97.7 per cent. 

Standard Scores using Bingham's tech 
nique,‘ are assigned to the percentile leve 


‘Walter Van Dy’: Bingham, Aptitude and Aptis 
Testing (New York: “darper & Brother, 1937), pp- 24 
265. 
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Strong's letter ratings 
and Standard scores a 
Percent equaled or exceeded: 


Standard scores _ 


GROUP 


I 


Artist 
Psychologist 
Architect 
Physician 
Dentist 


Mathematicion 
Engineer 
Chemist 


Production Manager 


Aviator 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Printer 

Math. Science Teacher 
Policeman 

Forest Service 


YMCA. Phy Director 
Personnel Manager 
YMCA Secretary 
Social Science Teacher 
City School Sup't 
Minister 


Musician 
CPA. 


Accountant 

Office Worker 
Purchasing Agent 
Banker 


Sales Manager 
Real Estate Salesman 
Life Insurance Salesman 


Advertising Man 
Lawyer 
Author Journalist 


President 


Occupational Level 


TABLE 
NORMS FOR REHABILITATION OFFICERS 
C+ 
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20 2 31 36 
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to facilitate manipulation. The Table can Engineer, and Carpenter are of least inter 1 
be revised as more cases are added. to the group as indicated by the mej, Ta 
Scores below 15 are merely estimates since scores, while Mathematician, Carpenter, x * 
these were tabulated in one step interval of Banker do not appear at all as A rating; th 
14 or less; consequently, in calculating the individuals in TaBLe Ill. i 
percentiles we have assumed by statistician’s The occupational classes favored by th = 
license that the scores were equally dis- Rehabilitation Officers are slightly femin: Bc « 
ia tributed throughout the range, but instead and the interests of the group are at pr ed, 
| of placing them all at the mid-point of the fessional level. . appli 
| step interval, the percentages 2.3, 6.7, etc., These results are in agreement with Blac 
were obtained so long as there were enough previous study of the interests of ten Vo. Brin 
cases in the interval to accommodate these tional Rehabilitation Officers and to sop Bape 
percentages. Actually, some of the scores extent with comparative data for alli fepor 
were of minus value, but these were included occupations supplied by Dr. Strong, in Tas: WB Ja 
in the step interval 14 or less which was V. The data in this Table are based ich 
assumed to be 0-14. average scores with the exception of ¢ en | 
Rehabilitation Officers whose ratings x Ghos 
SUMMARY based on median scores. = 
The highest median score and the only A Ft , 
rating obtained by the Rehabilitation Officers Evatuatine Tas Data dar it 
as a group, is on the scale for Personnel Evidence of the validity of the data Ment 
Manager, included in Strong’s Class V. This provided by the facts that in Taste III th rat 
is followed by B+ ratings on the scales for numbers 1, 8, 11, 13, 24,27,28, 30, 34 represe feput 
Social Science Teacher, City School Super- nine individuals who have been employed Bas : 
intendent, YMCA Physical Director, also in Rehabilitation Service from eight to twenty; nor 
Class V, and lawyer and advertising man in four years. Three are now Assistant Sup: ‘@yher 
Class X. visors and al] have given consistently sat the cc 
Personnel Manager, in Strong's Class V, factory service. All but three have rating gm Gr 
is the single, undisputed A rating obtained of A on the scale for personnel manage: 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Officers, all but two have ratings of A in Class ' = 
followed by a B+ rating on the Scales for The last two have ratings of A in Class I\ 
Social Science Teacher, City School Super- however, and one of these has an A rati Tw 
intendent, and YMCA Physical Director, all in Class X. Both these classes are favored} plied 
in Class V. Rehabilitation Officers in general. (% Bg C 
The occupations of Artist, Mathematician, Taste II.) Rehal 
With 
intere 
V Tast 
Comparative Data on VocaTIONAL INTERESTS OF REHABILITATION Orricers AND MEN 1 Apy 
OccuPATIONS Media 
Cl: 
; Letter Rating | Rehabilitation Officers | Public Administration | Recreation, Public Ad- | Welfare, Public Score 
Personnel ministration | ministration Glass 
| A Personnel Manager Personnel Manager Personnel Manager Grou 
| B+ | Social Sci. Teacher Lawyer Personnel Manager Soc. Sci. Teacher fating 
City School Supt. Production Mgr. Social 
| | | Director | Bppca 
| YMCA Secretary Bstate 
B | Lawyer — | Soc. Sci. Teacher | Math. Science Lawyer In ; 
| Advertising Man City Sch. Supt. Teacher City Sch. Supt Belicyv 
City Sch. Supt. Production Mgr. YMCA Secretary fation 


‘YY. Phys. Director fating 
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Usinc THE Data IN SUPERVISION 


© Taste IV offers opportunity to study the 
Brerest pattern of individuals in relation 
the interests of rehabilitation officers in 

neral. The interests of individuals which 
::, from the general trend established by 
Bhe group may thus be detected and capital- 
Med, or comstructive supervision may be 
Epplicd. For example, in our study a positive 
Blationship exists between a relatively low 
Mting in Class VIII and apathy toward 
paper work, including routine but necessary 
Beports. A low rating in Class IX is reflected 
im lack of aggressiveness in placement work. 
Bich ratings in Class III were obtained by 
Men who are good “‘producers,’’ and A rat- 
ings in Class IX by officers who tend to em- 
pe employer contacts and promotion. 

ill others who have demonstrated particu- 
Ber interest in job analysis, training equip- 
ent, and physical factors of the job, received 
A ratings in Group II. One officer who has a 
Seputation for being able to develop rapport 
Bas a particularly high rating in Class I. 
Bnother who prefers Branch office work, 
Where he is in charge, to joining the staff in 
Ehe central office has a relatively high rating 
Group XI. 


Wsinc tHe Data SELECTING APPLICANTS 


Two male applicants, A and B, have ap- 
Blied to the Bureau for employment as Train- 
Ing Officers. Do they have the interests of 
Rehabilitation Officers? Would they fit in 
With the group from the standpoint of 
Hterests? Profiles for these men appear in 
Taste IV. 

Applicant A obtained scores above the 
Median scores made by Rehabilitation Officers 
Classes III, V, VIII, IX and also a 
Bore on the scale for Advertising Man i 
@lass X. His scores are particularly low in 
Groups I and II, but are equal to A interest 
Betings on the scales for YMCA Secretary and 
Bocial Science Teacher, and the three scales 
@ppearing in Class X— Sales Manager, Real 
Bstate Salesman, and Life Insurance Salesman. 

In view of these scores it is reasonable to 
Belicve that Applicant A would find rehabili- 
Btion work compatible since his A interest 
fatings are in classes and on scales favored by 


Rehabilitation Officers (Tasie IL). We may 
infer that he will emphasize employer con- 
tacts and promotion. Because of his relative 
position in Class VIII, he probably has no 
aversion to reports and paper work; and 
his relatively high score in Class III suggests 
that he is reasonably interested in production 

The scores of Applicant B on the scales for 
Math. Science Teacher and Policeman are at 
approximately the 84th percentile for Re- 
habilitation Officers and at the A interest 
level on the scales for Personnel Manager, 
Social Science Teacher, and City School 
Superintendent in Class V; Accountant and 
Office Worker in Class VIII and Sales Manager 
in Class IX. We judge that he would find 
rehabilitation work compatible, that he 
would enjoy making employer contacts, and 
because of his position in the scale for Math 
Science Teacher and position in Class VIII, 
that he would be interested in statistical 
studies that accompany the work. 

On the basis of interests these men might 
well be employed and, though these results 
were obtained prior to employment, the men 
have now been on the job several months. 
They were readily absorbed in the group 
Both men have passed the initial stages of 
the work and are now assigned territories of 
their own. Applicant B displayed marked 
interest in test procedures and has developed 
a manual of explicit instructions for ad- 
ministering tests in the field 


Osyective CriTERION oF SuccessruL Work 
NEEDED 


Whenever an attempt is made to estimate 
whether or not an individual has the char- 
acteristics of workers in a given occupation, 
the value of the investigation depends not 
only on the validity of the device with which 
the analysis of the individual is made, but on 
the accuracy with which the characteristics 
of workers in the occupation have been deter- 
mined. In this case we have not definitely 
and objectively determined what constitutes 
success on the job. We have determined only 
the interest patterns of a given number of 
successfully employed Rehabilitation Officers 
in a designated area. 

Though our criterion is the same as that 
used by Strong in standardizing his Interest 
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Blank, greater effectiveness might be realized 
if there were available a means of evaluating 
job performance that would be equal in ob- 
jectivity to that provided by Strong's Blank 
and Tables III and IV of this study. Definite 
evidence of the relationship between in- 
terests and desirable performance could then 
be obtained. However, objective evaluation 
of performance in this occupation is difficult 
for many of the results are relatively in- 
tangible. 

Production, that is, number of cases re- 
habilitated, is of course, one objective 
criterion, but it should be related to quality, 
involving permanence of the adjustments 
made by an officer's clients, economic and 
social levels of their jobs, and the elusive 
factor of satisfaction. The collection of such 
data would require extensive follow-up 
studies. 

Method of carrying on the work might 
yield another criterion, involving number of 
contacts; use of diagnostic aids including 
tests, school records, and employment his- 
tory; supervision of training; technique in 
interviewing; and judicious expenditures of 
funds. 

Record keeping might be judged as to 
quantity, comprehensiveness, and neatness. 

Since public relations is of importance in 
the work of a Rehabilitation Officer, further 
criteria might include membership in organi- 


zations, contributions to literature, repy, 
tion in the community and among associa: 

Personal quaiities should be consider 
the rating blank which would necessa; 
be used tentatively, for allowances y 
have to be made for new personnel and ; 
differences in territory, population, facilit; 
etc. 

The office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
the Federal Security Agency has in its {j. 
the records of more than 250,000 physica 
handicapped persons who have been inte; 
viewed, counseled, and placed in emp! 
ments as varied as the job titles of the Dic:; 
ary of Occupations. The majority of the 
clients have received special vocation; 
training and other services. A great mar 
were given intelligence and aptitude tes 
during the period of counseling. Advis 
ment has been based on intimate knowled g< 
the client’s physical condition. It shou 
now be possible to gather information x 


garding the long-time adjustments of thes 


clients; to classify and evaluate their worl 
histories and thus to gain criteria for evalua: 
ing the service rendered by the rehabilitati 

officer who served these clients. With thes 
data it should be entirely practical to deter 
mine which officers use the most effecti 
practices and concomitantly to ascertait 
their characteristics. 
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Edzttortal Comment + 

Peacetime Occupations Again 


N THIS first peacetime issue which Occupa- 

tions has published within almost four 
Bears, it is fitting that we express our grati- 
Bade thet America’s workers may return to 
Beacctime occupations. As has often been 
Stated in these columns, the conversion period 
ays heavy burdens on those who are en- 
Beged in vocational counseling. A thumb- 
@ail outline of the problems was given in a 
port submitted to President Truman by 
John W. Snyder, Reconversion Director. 
B® adjoining columns we reproduce the sec- 
fon on Manpower and Employment. This 
Satement assumes that the U. S. Employ- 
Ment Service will bear the chief burden of 
@sisting the working population to change 
fom wartime to peacetime jobs. In a legal 
Sense this is so, but in reality non-govern- 
Ment agencies will share the increased coun- 
Sling load: social agencies, educational 
M@stitutions, industrial and business estab- 
Mshments. Our subscribers, representing in- 
ferests of all these types as well as those of 
USES, look to this Journal as a source of 
i@spiration and information. We hope that 
if may continue to fulfill its responsibility. 


Aids for Veterans in Planning Post-War 
Careers 


One of the questions uppermost in the 
Mind of the man in the Armed Forces has 
Been, ““What work shall I engage in when I 
@m discharged?’’ The Army and Navy recog- 
Bize this and have instituted many services 
@esigned to help the Serviceman find an 
BBswer to his question. Most of the aids 
Peovided have been described in former issues 
@ this Journal. 

Now comes another aid, a 144-page manual 
Gititled Your Post-War Career issued by the 
@ S. Armed Forces Institute. Since this was 
Peepared specifically to meet the needs of 


Servicemen, it will not be of interest to 
others, and so we hope our readers will not 
deluge the Armed Forces Institute with re- 
quests for copies. Nevertheless, our readers 
will be interested in knowing that Service- 
men are being well oriented to the problems 
of career-planning. This manual is being 
used as the basis for discussion with orienta- 
tion groups while in service, and also with 
groups at Separation Centers and hospitals. 

The manual gives a realistic résumé of the 
types of vocational problem that confront the 
veteran, tells him what has happened to the 
job market since he went to war, gives him 
some figures about typical earnings; some 
about the cost of living; the distribution of 
workers among occupations; the spread of 
unionization; the influx of women. 

As an aid in appraising his vocational as- 
sets the manual gives the Serviceman many 
practical suggestions and several charts that 
he can actually fill out. 

It contains chapters on starting your own 
business, government jobs, further education. 
The bulletin is well-nigh a perfect piece of 
work. The terminology is that used by the 
G.I., the figures of speech racy and expressive. 
For example: “‘When anyone tells you that 
the stars, the bumps on your head, your 
handwriting, the lines on your hand, cards, 
tea leaves, or crystal balls will direct you 
right to the perfect job, your comment 
should be, and probably is, ‘nuts!’ "’ Car- 
toons are used at appropriate places, the 
kind favored by Stars and Stripes. 

It is certain that as a result of following 
the advice given in Your Post-War Career the 
veterans who return to their home communi- 
ties will be in a better position to cope with 
occupational problems. The Armed Forces 
Institute is to be congratulated on its achieve- 


ment. 
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Furtaer MANUALS FOR VETERANS 


The Public Affairs Committee has also 
manifested its interest in the veteran's job 
problems (as well as those of other cate- 
gories) and recently has issued two booklets. 
| One entitled The Veterans Guide is a 32-page 

discussion of educational and loan facilities 
open to veterans, advice about keeping up 
insurance, paying taxes, contacting local 
agencies. The eight pages devoted to Get- 
ting a Job give information about the service 
rendered by USES, Civil Service Commission, 
Selective Service Board, employers, labor 
unions, Social Security Agency. 

The second booklet is entitled Straighr 
Talk for Disabled Veterans by Edna Yost and 
Lillian M. Gilbreth. In 30 pages it packs a 
wealth of advice directed toward filling dis- 
abled veterans with courage. It gives ex- 
amples of men who have succeeded in specific 
occupations despite loss of limbs or sensory 
apparatus. It recommends that every per- 
plexed disabled veteran seek a vocational 
counselor. It advises: “‘Go about it ex- 
actly as you would have if you had not had 
your injuries, that is, make your choice pri- 
marily dependent upon what you have rather 
than upon what you have not."’ The volume 

| preaches that the “*handicapped’’ should not 
be treated as a race apart. It is a capital 
treatise on mental health that should be 
heeded not only by those who are disabled 
but also by all who treat with them. 
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Each pamphlet costs ten cents, publish. 
by Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Roc; 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


Adjutant General’s Office Keeps Separati 
Classification and Counseling Person, 
Informed 


We are impressed by the thorough 
with which the Adjutant General's 0s 
ministers to the needs of counseling staf 
Separation Centers, hospitals, and other 
stallations. In addition to the Army Vo: 
tional Kit and other aids that have been { 
scribed in Occupations, the AGO issues ; 
intervals a bulletin entitled The Army Cn 
selor which must surely be welcomed b; 
recipients. It contains descriptions of » 
cedures developed at various installation 
reports of conferences on occupational pr 
lems, news about job opportunities, lists 
approved technical schools, addresses x 
even descriptions of newly established « 
munity veterans counseling centers, abstra 
of literature on occupations. 

We hope that our civilian readers will 1 


ask for this publication, for its contents a 


available to them through other channe 
We cite the effort, however, to assure rea 
ers that the counseling of men in the serv: 
is in good hands and that when vetera 
come to civilian agencies they will have ha 
at least some expert counseling on the wa 


Manpower and Employment 


Excerpts from the report to President Truman by John W. Snyder. 
The complete report appeared in the New York Times, August 
16, 1945 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


What will be the amount of unemploy- 
ment in three months? In six months? 

A. Perhaps as much as half of the 8,000,- 
000 workers now employed in war plants will 
be able to stay with their present employers 
to produce civilian goods of the same kind 
they are now making for the Armed Forces. 
The number who will be laid off, during the 


next two months, is estimated to be about 


4,000,000. The total amount of unemp! 

ment will depend on the rate of demobiliz 
tion of military personnel and how rapic! 
reconversion can be accomplished in ws 
plants and how quickly other civilian acti’ 
ties can be expanded. It is expected tha 
there will be 5,000,000 or more unemployed 

threemonths. By spring unemployment m: 
reach about 8,000,000. 


What opportunities for employment 4 


now expected to increase sharply? 
A. Employment in the production 
consumer durable goods such as automobiles 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 35 


frigerators and washing machines will 
crease promptly and expand rapidly. A 

Sebstantial increase is also expected in em- 

inyment in trades and services, in which 11,- 
persons already are working. There 
Mail] be a gradual but steady rise in the field 
@ construction. Likewise, an increase in 
Mmployment opportunities is expected in 
Member, mining, clothing and leather, and 
at least temporarily in railroads. 
SWill many people drop from the 

Sor market and not seck new jobs when 
a. war plants close down? 

SA. Yes, substantial withdrawals from 
Mee labor market are expected within the 
mext few months, thus helping to ease the 

oblem of finding jobs for those who need 
Miem. There are now 3,500,000 women em- 
meres who, except for the war, would not 

ve been employed. Many of these are 
Housewives who took jobs while their hus- 
Bands were in the armed forces, or who 
Worked for patriotic reasons. Besides these, 
BPere also are the average workers who would 
Bormally be retired and youths of school age. 
Buring the war from all sources the total 
Bebor force increased 7,000,000 above the 
Bormal growth. From these groups it is 
@aticipated there will be withdrawal of 
Spout 2,000,000 by the end of the year. 


Att MANnPowER ConTROLS OFF 


What manpower controls will be lifted? 

A. All manpower controls are to be 
Hifted immediately, including the compulsory 
fOrty-cight-hour week, and in their place 
Woluntary community action to speed recon- 
Wersion will be substituted. The full facili- 
Ges of the United States Employment Service 
will be made available to all employers, 
Hacluding those for whom services were 
formerly restricted because of war require- 
Ments. The employment service will co- 
@pcrate with labor-management committees 
@ed community groups to develop and carry 
@et programs for recruitment of workers for 
Eidustries whose immediate expansion is vital 
® reconversion. Mr. McNutt will issue a 
More detailed statement. 

What assistance will be given displaced 
Workers in finding new jobs? 

A. Workers who lose their jobs will be 
ec every possible assistance by the United 

ates ema Service. Increased em- 
PPasis will be given by USES in communities 
Sroughout the country to job counseling and 
@ther personalized services to assist job seek- 


ers in adapting their wartime experience to 
peacetime job opportunities. Displaced war 
workers, many of whom have migrated dur- 
ing the war, will be guided to other com- 
munities where civilian production has ex- 
panded. Every city, town, and village is 
expected to cooperate in this effort to find 
jobs. 

Will unemployment compensation be avail- 
able to displaced war plant workers? 

A. Most war plant workers are covered 
by state unemployment insurance. The So- 
cial Security Board reports that 30,000,000 
workers will be entitled to unemployment 
compensation if they lose their jobs. How- 
ever, there is a sizable group without such 
protection, including workers in government 
installations such as Army arsenals and 
Navy yards, maritime workers, domestics, 
agricultural employes, workers in charitable, 
religious and non-profit organizations, gov- 
ernment employes and self-employed per- 
sons. There are also roughly 2,500,000 
persons employed in small establishments 
not covered under State unemployment in- 
surance laws. 


How to Get CoMPENSATION 


How do unemployed workers obtain the 
compensation due them? 

A. There are four requirements which 
must be met before a job secker is entitled to 
unemployment compensation: (1) He must 
have worked for an employer covered by a 
state unemployment compensation law and 
have earned enough to qualify under his 
state law. The length of time and wages re- 
quired’ vary in the different states. (2) 
He must be unemployed. (3) He must be 
able, willing, and available for work. (4 
He must register with the USES for a job 
No person is entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation if he refuses any ‘‘suitable’’ em- 
ployment. The definition of “‘suitable’’ var- 
ies from state to state. 

Is a person who intends to quit the labor 
force eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion? 

A. No. One of the requirements is that 
a person must be out of work and registered 
for a new job, must be able, willing, and 
available for ‘‘suitable’’ work. Thus, wo- 
men who intend immediately to go back to 
being housewives are not entitled to com- 
pensation, nor are people on vacations en- 
titled to such compensation. 
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How much compensation is paid and for 
how long? 

A. The state laws differ considerably. 
In such states as New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Washington, eligible workers 
may receive benefits for as long as twenty- 
six weeks, but in some states the maximum 
is as low as fourteen or sixteen weeks. The 
size of the weekly payment, in all states, 
depends on previous wages, and usually is 
equal to from one-half to two-thirds of pre- 
vious weekly earnings, within certain mini- 
mum and maximum limits. 

The maximum payment varies from $25 or 
more in such states as Michigan, Washing- 
ton, and Connecticut down to $15 or $16 per 
week in fourteen states. As of Aug. 11, 1945, 
approximately 190,000 persons were drawing 


unemployment compensation, and the ay- 
age weekly payment was about $18. 

What provisions are being made to pro) 
adequate unemployment compensation? 

A. The President has requested the C», 
gress to enact legislation whereby the fF; 
eral Government would supplement un, 
ployment benefits in the various states. 
already introduced in Congress would gu; 
antee a maximum of twenty-six weeks of p; 
ments in any benefit year, a maximum of = 
a week in every state and extension of coy: 
age to include federal employes and mari: 
workers. The bills would also pro 
federal funds to pay benefits to workers 
smal] establishments, or other types of ¢: 
ployment not covered by present laws, 
states which wish to do so. 


A Plea from the Pacific 


Appeals like this frequently come to the Editor’s desk. The war has ended since this was write 
but the coming of the peace points up this Serviceman’s query. 


Dear Editor: 

I have given much thought to choosing a 
vocation for which I am best suited. I 
learn from your journal that there are ways of 
finding the vocation for which one is best 
suited. 

It would be a great favor indeed, if you will 
give me the necessary information whereby 
I may contact an agency that mails tests. 
Perhaps an aptitude test cannot accurately be 
made by mail, but I hope so. 

Much has been said about the post-war 
era and the possibilities for men in the right 
fields. I would like, if possible, to learn 
which field I will do best in. 


Sincerely yours, 


S l/c 
Carrier Aircraft Service, Pacific Area 


Tue ANSWER 
Dear ——- ——: 


I can well understand your concern over 
your vocational plans. I should warn you, 
however, not to think of yourself as having 
been cut out for one particular occupation. 
Wouldn't this world be terrible if every per- 


son were so created that he could fit into on 
one occupational niche? There would nev: 
be any possibility that one might shift fro: 
one occupation to another as circumstanc 
required; there would be no one to man th 
new occupations as they arise. 

In view of this fact, psychological tes 
are not the key to the solution of your pro! 
lem. You will have to consider a good mar 
factors: working experiences that you hi 
before entering the Army; training and « 
perience while in the Army; the amount 
education you have had, subjects in whic 
you did best work; occupational opportu: 
ties in your home community, etc. In weig! 
ing the vocational significance of these fa 
tors a vocational counselor can help. _Is the: 
one attached to your command? Possibl 
the educational adviser of your unit can be: 
some help. 


The truth of the matter is that you cou: 
succeed in dozens of occupations. Your tai 


then is not to find the one but one of a numb 
of fields in which you could work succes 
fully and happily. 
Although you may not find counseling sen 
ice available at the present moment, | # 
(Please turn te page 48) 
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sReports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


This is the season when the Branches are re- 
gewing their activities, when local Membership 
Goemmittees and members themselves are inter- 
ested in securing new members for NVGA. Soli- 
G@aing memberships has its own special tech- 

ues. 

here are, of course, real arguments for joining 
NYGA. In this article we have tried to assemble 
some of these arguments for you. Although Mr. 
Baer first formulated them, his manuscript has 
been submitted to the Chairman of the National 
Membership Committee and other officials of the 
Association. It therefore presents their com- 
bined thinking. 

We hope it may prove useful to members in the 
field as they strive to build up the National As- 
sociation.—The Editors. 


F You RE a physician, you join the Ameri- 
_ Medical Association. If you're a 
Chemist, you join the American Chemical 
Society. If you're a lawyer, you join the 
A@erican Bar Association. If you're en- 
gaged in any phase of vocational guidance, 
You just as naturally join the National Vo- 
Gational Guidance Association through one 
@its Branches. Why? 

Although this is still a relatively small 
field, NVGA in the thirty-odd years of its 
Bigtory has grown until it has almost 4,000 
Games on its roster. By joining NVGA you 
@@n't automatically become a first-rate coun- 
Sor. But membership does give you a pro- 
ftsional label. This is an important con- 
Sigcration, since most states don't issue a 
Meense or certificate to practice vocational 
Buidance. 

No matter how well trained a specialist 
M® vocational guidance you are, you'll be 
Hist if you don’t keep up with the fast-chang- 
ig world of work. You're a cob-webbed 
G@anselor if you're not in touch with the 
developments in techniques. 

Occupations —One of the chief advan- 
tages of membership is that you'll receive 


Why You Should Join N.V.G.A. 


MAX F. BAER 


Chairman of Public Relations Committee. N.V.G.A. 


Occupations, the official journal of NVGA 
and the only journal designed specifically 
for professionals in our field. It will give 
you ideas for counseling veterans, ex-war 
workers, and young people about to leave 
school. It will tip you off on the latest 
plans of such agencies as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Labor, 
War Manpower Commission, and the U. $ 
Office of Education. It will let you know 
what is new in counseling tools, methods, 
and resources. In short, Occupations will 
give you timely reports on the what, where, 
when, who, and how of vocational guidance. 


But you get other benefits by joining 
NVGA. 
National Conventions.—At National Con- 


ventions you'll hear at first-hand from top- 
notchers what's developing in the field. 
You'll meet these men and women per- 
sonally. You'll hobnob with specialists 
who can help you with your own problems. 
You may receive a lead to a better position. 
You'll go home inspired and better informed. 

Regional Conferences.—There are also the 
regional NVGA conferences where you may 
secure significant information about your 
own area, where you can swap ideas with 
your professional colleagues and neighbors. 

Branch Activities—And don't forget your 
Branch mectings. Are you one of those 
counselors who doesn't know what's hap- 
pening in his own backyard? Activity in the 
local Branch will cure that. By rubbing 
elbows with other workers in the field you'll 
learn more about your own community. 
You'll become acquainted with representa- 
tives of related agencies. You'll discover 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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N.V.G.A. Branch Count—June 30, 1945 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
CoLoRADO 
CoNNECTICUT 
<. 
National Capital 
FLoRIDA 
South 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Northern 
Central 
Iowa 
KANSAS 
KenTUcKY 
LoulsIANA 
New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 


Merrimack Valley 


Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Port Huron 
Western 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
St. Louis 
MoNTANA 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
New Jersey 
New Yorx 
Binghamton 
Capital Dist. 
Central 


31 


70 
100 
97 
34 
74 
104 
21 


30 


24 


Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk 

New York City 
Rochester 
Rockland County 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 


sity 

Westchester 

Western 
CAROLINA 
OxI0 

Central 

Cincinnati 

Northeastern 

Northwestern 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Central 

Erie 

Keystone 

Philadelphia and Vicinity 

Western 
Puerto Rico 
Ruope IsLanp 
TENNESSEE 

East 

Middle 
Texas 

Dallas 

South 


VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond 
WasHINGTON 

Seattle 

Pacific Northwest 
West VirGiInia 

Mountain State 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 
WyYomING 
Totat Branch MEMBERS 
MeEmsBeErs-AT-LARGE 
MEMBERS 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 385 
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(Continued from pare 37) 


Rew your work may fit better into a joint 
for the community. 

Are you secking material on a specific oc- 

ation? Do you want advice on what kind 
es: to use for a particular purpose? Do 
wae need help with a research problem? 

re’s probably some one in your Branch 
o can assist you in these and many other 
Ways. 

ommittee Work.—Maybe you're fenced in 
Smmcwhat in your regular work. NVGA 
games you a chance to serve on local, regional, 
ame national committees. Committee work 
Ie you express yourself in new ways. You 
May discover that you have interests and 
@aents that can lead to a new and better 
Pesition. You have a means of building a 
feputation in the field. 

All this you can do to advance yourself 
Professionally. But NVGA also enables 
Yee to help build a stronger vocational 
@m@idance movement. Vocational guidance 
igystill in its swaddling clothes. It has a 


long way to go in developing and refining its 
methods. The public still has to be sold on 
the true values of vocational guidance. 
There’s much pioneering to be done. You 
can become one of the pioneers in vocational 
guidance by joining NVGA and participat- 
ing actively in its program. 

Get in touch with the secretary of your 
nearest Branch today. If you don’t know 
how to reach him, write NVGA Headquar- 
ters, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual dues for general membership range 
from $3.00 to $4.00, depending on the Branch. 
Dues include membership in both the Na- 
tional Association and the Branch, plus a 
subscription to OccuPaTIONs. 

If you've had special training or experi- 
ence in vocational guidance, you may be 
eligible for professional membership. If 
your application is accepted, your annual 
dues will be $1.50 additional. 

For further information about membership 
in the Association, write to the Executive 
Secretary, NVGA Headquarters, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branch News 


Tip for Branches: 


The Long Island, N. Y., Branch reports that at each meeting 


of the past season there was a display of interesting new books, charts, and pam- 
phlets that had come to the desks of members and that they had found particularly 
helpful. 


Southern California 


A panel discussed “Community Guidance 
Setvices for Veterans’’ at the meeting May 31, 
field in collaboration with Altrusa, Na- 
tigmal Federation of Business and Profes- 
Signal Women's Clubs, National Association 
G@eDeans of Women, and Western Personnel 
Semvice. On the panel were Hugh Tiner, 
Giirman, Major F. A. Hartwell, S. Lance 
Bemtle, W. E. Smith, Eleanor McCreary, 


3) Glliet Nolan, Alfred Lewerenz, and Marion de 


Paar 


5 Colorado 


More than 1,200 boys and girls attended 
Weunseling Night,"’ April 26. The pro- 
§tam, ‘Post-war Occupations,’’ was spon- 


sored by the Colorado Branch, NVGA, the 
Colorado Engineering Council, Kiwanis Club, 
Civitan Club, and Zonta. Roy A. Hinder- 
man, Director of Vocational Education, Den- 
ver Public Schools, presided. More than 100 
persons from the clubs, representing business, 
industry, the professions, public and private 
agencies, served as “‘counselors’’ giving oc- 
cupational information in their respective 
fields. At the last meeting of the season on 
May 28 a panel discussed the strength and 
weakness of Denver's counseling program. 


Southern Florida 


The final meeting of the season was held 
Monday, May 14. Ac this dinner meeting of- 
ficers were elected and plans made for the 
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coming year. High spot of the past season 
was the winter conference at the University 
of Miami, attended by 123 representatives 
from schools, public and private agencies, 
and industry. 


Chicago 
‘“Forty-Plus’’ was the subject of the speech 
by Albert A. Morey at the dinner meeting, 
June 4. Mr. Morey, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of Marsh and McLennan, handles the 
insurance for many of the country’s largest 
corporations. 


Maryland 


At the meeting, May 22, a panel con- 
sidered the question, ‘‘Can Maryland Co- 
ordinate Its Post-War Counseling Program?”’ 
Moderator was Floyd Cromwell, State Super- 
visor, Educational and Vocational Guidance; 
participants: Anna Ward, social agencies; 
J. Carey Taylor, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Baltimore; Louis 
Armstrong, President of the Personnel As- 
sociation, representing industry; L. Wilson 
Corwin, Field Representative, WMC, repre- 
senting government agencies; Michael J. 
Keating, Director of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


Boston 


“Opportunities for High School and Col- 
lege Young People in the Immediate Post- 
war Period’’ was the subject of the panel dis- 
cussion, May 9. Serving on the panel were: 
Leland Chapman, Director of Guidance, 
Hingham Public Schools; Dana Cotton, 
Placement Director, Harvard University; 
Russell Mack, Supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education; Wil- 
liam P. Nelson, Personnel Manager, John 
Hancock Insurance Company; S. Abbott 
Smith, Vice-President, Smaller Business of 
New England, Inc. 


Omaha 


Ruth McCarn, Counselor of Women, 
Northwestern University, spoke on ‘‘Coun- 
seling Teen-agers’’ at the last dinner meet- 
ing of the season. Among the committee 
activities of the year was promoting state 
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legislation to require licensing of trade y 
correspondence schools and to revise ; 
Child Labor Law. The Branch has rec, 
mended through the local Inter-Club Co, 
cil that each organization in the city incly; 


child labor in its program for 1945-1946 
Long Island, N. Y. 


At a dinner meeting at Jamaica, May » 


a panel discussed Apprentice Training. 


cussants were: John M. Marion, *’Appr 


tice Training for Veterans’; K. P. Crow: 


“Research Work Necessary in Establishi: 


Apprenticeship Training in an Industria! 
ganization’’; James Edgar, ‘The Role of; 
Union in Apprenticeship 
Commander E. F. Gumm, *‘The Opportu 
ties for Apprentices at the U. S. Navy Yar 
and Arthur Bauer, ““The Operation of : 
Apprentice Program in War Time.” 


Philadelphia 


At the meeting on May 22, Peter Blos 
Brooklyn College spoke on “Realism in \ 
tional Choice." The annual business m 
ing was held and the announcement made 
the newly elected officers. The Counselor 
Discussion Group on April 9 heard Mary | 
Bauman speak on ‘‘A Meaningful In: 
pretation of Training and Acceptance Cent 
Results."’ Dr. Leversia L. Powers discus 
Pennsylvania's Plans for Exceptional Ci 
dren at the Psychologists’ Discussion Gro 
June 7. 


Keystone 
The Olmstead Field, Middletown, ?: 


invited members and their guests to visit « 
Field on May 12, to observe personne! pr 
cedures in the supervision of civilian ¢ 
ployees. The visitors lunched at the Ma 
tenance Cafeteria on the Field. The anow 
business meeting followed the luncheon 


Milwaukee 


A new committee, Religious Counselis: 
was initiated at the Board meeting in Ju! 
It consists of three leading local clergym 
For the coming year the Public Relat 
Committee plans to expand its activitics | 
bring vocational guidance to more “' 


groups. 


Training 
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Wisconsin 


Bc meetings were held July 26 at Madi- 

, coincidental with the meeting of the 
Sepcrintendents’ and Principals’ Institute. 
Thc annual business meeting for election of 
@iicers was held in the morning and in the 
@iternoon a faculty meeting was 

jd, demonstrating how to set up a gui- 
= program. H. A. Ahrnsbrak served as 
Buperintendent’’; A. H. Edgerton of Ohio 
Siacc University summarized the conclu- 
@pns of the “‘faculty,"’ which was chosen 
fom graduate students in guidance and 
@yailable experts. 

The Branch has made a remarkable growth 
im one year, increasing membership from 6 to 
7. For the future it plans to continue co- 

Beration with the State Department of Pub- 

Instruction, Wisconsin Board of Voca- 
Gonal and Adult Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Veterans Administration. It has 
@record of many local meetings featuring 
pancl discussions of vital topics. 


Nova Scotia 


Eight teachers and counselors from Nova 
Seotia were guests at the tea given by Harry 
B® Kitson to summer session students and 
Members of the Teachers College Branch of 
BVGA. Following the meeting, they held 
Several conferences to consider the organiza- 
Hon of a Branch in Nova Scotia. The fol- 
Mwing temporary committees were elected 
9 draw up plans for the completion of such 
Me organization: Chairman: Don Fergu- 
Son, Glace Bay; Secretary-Treasurer: Hal- 
@anc Reynolds, Windsor; Constitution Com- 
Mattce: George Perry, Yarmouth Academy, 
Manic Richie, Liverpool, and Bernard Cross, 
Bencville; Publicity Committee: Tom 
Parker, Halifax, and Douglas Ormond, Am- 
Berst; Membership Committee: Lewis 


= Clarkes Harbour. 

uring the summer session, seven members 
@ethe group worked on a revision of a syl- 
Mibus for a course in occupations for the 
@iath grade in Nova Scotia and several mem- 
Bets are compiling a directory of professional 
Shools and colleges. 


Richard D. Allen 
1887-1945 


All friends of vocational guidance will be 
saddened to learn of the death on August 23 
of Richard D. Allen, for 27 years associated 
with the public schools of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Since 1926 he had served as Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Research and 
Guidance. 

For many years Dr. Allen had been active 
in the work of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, being President in 1929. 
During the period from 1938 to 1940 Dr. 
Allen was consultant to the U. S. Office of 
Education and was instrumental in setting 
the pattern for the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service in that agency. He 
was also a member of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 

He was known particularly well in the 
East, having taught in summer sessions of 
Harvard, Yaic, Brown, and Boston universi- 
ties. The system of vocational guidance 
which he established in the Providence Pub- 
lic Schools was regarded as a model and was 
visited by many persons both from this 
country and abroad. 

Dr. Allen's writings included: Common 
Problems in Group Guidance, Case Conference 
Problems in Group Guidance, Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance, Manual for Class Per- 
sonnel Charts. He was co-author of Merro- 
politan Achievement Tests and Providence In- 
ventory Test in Music. 

The heartfelt sympathy of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association goes to 
Dr. Allen's family. 


Community Organization for the Counseling of 
Veterans and Displaced War Workers by M. R. 
Trabue has been published by the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. Copies 
of this little booklet are available for 10 
cents, postpaid, from Robert F. Moore, 
Secretary of Appointments and Director of 
Personnel, Columbia University, New York 
27, N.Y. 
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The Council of Guidance and Personnel Association; 


FOREWORD 


A’ A SERVICE to persons who wish to know more about existing guidance 
and personnel organizations, the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations presents herewith a directory of its member associations, with in- 
formation regarding their activities, membership, dues, privileges, officers, 


etc. 


It is the hope of the Council that this directory may be useful, particularly 
to new persons in the field who may wish to join one or more of the profes- 
sional associations, to college professors who may wish to distribute the 
directory to prospective members among their interested students, and to 
members of the constituent associations themselves. 

The Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations is indebted to Geral- 
dine R. Creegan of Freeport, New York, for gathering and preparing the 


information contained in this leaflet, and to Robert Hoppock of 


ew York 


University for many valuable suggestions regarding its contents. 
Additional copies of this directory may be obtained from any of the mem- 


ber associations. 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


A national service to help bring about 
adequate guidance for rural children and 
youth. Membership is open to those inter- 
ested in helping interpret and support the 
work. Types: active, $5.00; subscribing, 
$10.00; contributing, $25.00; sustaining, 
$100.00. Address Cecil A. Bostwick, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Headquarters, Gres- 
ham Court, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Although most of its rural field service 
and research are projected from Richmond, its 
work with other organizations is largely 
centered in Washington where it maintains a 
technical advisory council, directs an annual 
series of luncheon forums of youth-serving 
agencies, and sponsors an annual Institute. 
In this, consultants from many federal and 
private national agencies work on assigned 
rural-urban problems and issue findings. 


American College Personnel Association 


A national organization of persons who 
are engaged in all phases of personnel work 
at the college level, and in addition, of per- 
sons in personnel work in business and in- 
dustry approved by the Executive Council. 
Present membership is 290. Write to Thelma 
Mills, Secretary, 202 Read Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri, for information and application 
blanks. Annual dues of $4.00 should be 


paid to W. W. Blaesser, University of Ch 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. Membership in 
cludes the receipt of all publications of th: 
Association, attendance at annual conver 
tions, both national and regional, and th 
opportunity to present products of personn: 
research to fellow members. 

The Association considers itself responsibi: 
for the promotion of professional standari 
and of research, and for the encouragemer 
of cooperation among college, business, an 
industrial personnel workers. 


Association of College Unions 


An organization of 70 college unions an. 
campus institutions which present program 
for the social and recreational life of th: 
student body. Membership is by institu 
tions. Write to Foster M. Coffin, Willar: 
Straight Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca 
New York, for information and applicatio: 
blanks. Annual dues are $20.00 for regula 
membership; $5.00 for associate membersh 
(unions on the Pacific Coast and college o 
ganizations without buildings). Member 
ship includes receipt of publications of th: 
organization and participation in its activ 
ties and services. 

The organization fosters the following 
annual conference, with printed proceedings 
information services; five issues annually 0 
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illustrated Bulletin; College Unions, a 
Bndbook on college community centers; 

otographic exhibit; architectural plan- 
Bing service; employment service. 


Eastern College Personnel Officers 


§ An organization of those engaged in college 
rsonnel work in New England, New York, 
pd New Jersey. Associate membership may 
Be enjoyed by personnel representatives from 
@atside agencies who recruit people from 
@plleges in the area. Present membership is 
m0. Write to Mildred Hackett, Secretary, 
Bale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
for information, Annual dues of $3.00 should 
Be paid co Pennell Aborn, Massachusetts Insti- 
Metre of Technology, Cambridge, Massa- 
@busetts. Membership includes attendance 
a all meetings and receipt of proceedings of 
Bc meetings. 

The association meets annually for the dis- 
@ssion of the personnel problems of college 
Men and women. It also gives the represen- 
Eatives from business, industry, and social 
agencies an opportunity to present the needs 
and expectations of their respective fields. 


Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations 


Membership consists of supporters and 
@nrributors. Write to Research Headquar- 
Mrs at Connecticut College, New London, 
@onnecticut, or 1066 National Press Build- 
Meg, Washington, D. C., for application 
Blanks. Membership rates are as follows: 
$.00 for subscribing membership; $25.00 
for sustaining membership; $100.00 for or- 
@enization membership; and $25.00 for 
fenior organization membership. A donor 
Gencributes $100.00 or more. Membership 
Micludes Women's Work and Education, issued 
@earterly; bulletins; and other publications. 
SThe work of the Institute is research, the 
Gempilation of facts dealing with work op- 
Bertunities for educated women, and the 
BOlding of conferences which bring together 
Beans, Presidents, and faculties of colleges 
aad universities with the representatives of 
M@idustry and government agencies. 


International Association of Altrusa 
Clubs, Inc. 


An international service club of women 
who hold executive positions in diversified 
business and professional pursuits. Present 
membership is approximately 6,000 in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and Mexico 
Membership is by invitation only and all 
activities are directed and coordinated by 
Altrusa Headquarters, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. The Interna- 
tional Altrusan is published monthly. 

Typical club projects include an eight- 
point vocational plan; community surveys, 
vocational guidance and adjustment, voca- 
tional information, training facilities, job 
tryouts, scholarships, and a vocational war 
program; study groups of Inter-American 
affairs; and cooperation with other com- 
munity groups 


National Association of Deans of Women 


A national professional organization of 
deans, counselors, and advisers engaged in 
student personnel work; known also as the 
Department of Deans of Women of the Na- 
tional Educational Association of the United 
States. Present membership is approximately 
800. Write to Headquarters, National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for in- 
formation and application. Annual dues are 
$5.00 for active and associate membership, 
$3.00 for student membership. Membership 
includes subscription to a quarterly Journal; 
attendance at meetings; and monographs, 
pamphlets, and reprints that may be issued 

The Association holds in peacetime a 
winter convention and a summer mecting 
in conjunction with the annual convention of 
the National Educational Association. Its 
headquarters serve as a clearing-house for 
professional information and news of the 
activities of regional and local groups. 
Subject bibliographies, reports of current 
personnel procedures, and studies of all 
phases of student guidance programs are 
made available to groups having allied 
interests. 
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National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


A group of autonomous clubs, at least 75 
per cent of the members of which are women 
actively engaged in business or professional 
work. For information about the organiza- 
tion and application blanks for membership, 
approach the club in your community. The 
dues vary in different localities and are pay- 
able to the local club treasurer. They in- 
clude annual subscription to the Federation 
magazine, Independent Woman. 

In the fields of guidance and personnel, 
this federation of employers and employees 
strives to establish sound personnel prac- 
tices; works to have educational, counseling, 
and placement facilities manned by trained 
personnel; encourages adequate prepara- 
tion for business and professional work; and 
publishes and sponsors vocational material. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc. 


A professional organization of more than 
3,500 persons who are members of the 72 
Branches or Members-at-Large. All of the 
members are engaged in some phase of voca- 
tional and educational counseling or per- 
sonnel work. They represent public and 
private schools, colleges, government and 
private agencies, business and industry. 

Membership includes participation in 
Branch, regional, and national conferences, 
and a year’s subscription to OccupaTions, 
The Vocational Guidance Journal. Dues vary 
according to the Branch. Members-at-Large 
pay $3.50 to National Headquarters. Pro- 
fessional members pay an additional fee. 

Write to Executive Secretary, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York 5, New York, for specific 
information and application blanks. 


Teachers College Personnel Association 


A national organization of institutions en- 
gaged in the education of teachers and in- 
dividuals interested in the problems of per- 
sonnel. Present membership includes about 
50 institutions and 12 individuals. Write 
to C. F. Malmberg, Treasurer, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, for 


further information. Annual dues are §; 
for institutions; $1.00 for individuals. Me, 
bership includes attendance at mectinp 
receipt of annual report, and participation 
the activities of the association. In 
tion, member institutions are entitled ; 
discount on the regular prices of testi 
materials distributed by the Association 

The Association concerns itself with ; 
selection, development, and dissemination 
testing materials; the discussion and pres 
tation of effective college personne! meth 
and the distribution of reports of investiy; 
tions and research. 


Western Personnel Service 


A non-profit cooperative research ins: 
tute maintained by and for colleges and u 
versities in the eleven western states 
serves as a regional clearing-house in ¢ 
field of student personnel work. Reques 
for membership may be submitted to t! 


Academic Council of Western Personne! S« 
vice, 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena |! 


California. Present dues are $50.00 


year. Membership includes a continuo 
flow of published material, an occupation: 


tra 


consultation service, and an in-service trai 
ing program. 

Western Personnel Service studies trends 
education, government, business and 


professions; evaluates occupational info: 


mation; and aids in the development 
improved student personnel programs. 


REGARDING THE COUNCIL 


The Council of Guidance and Personne! A: 
sociations is composed of the above-name 


organizations. It serves its members chic! 
as a facilitating and coordinating agen 


assists in planning and coordinating nation 


and regional meetings, in the publication 
bulletins, and in other cooperative activitic 


Any organization concerned with educ 
tional and vocational guidance or with oth 
personnel activities may apply for membc 


ship in the Council. For further inform 
tion write to Gladys Gove, Secretary, Care 
National Federation of Business and Prot 
sional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, \« 
York, New York. 


Revised to August, 1945. 
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; State Supervisors’ Page 


SMaine. Mr. John H. Hughes, formerly 
Sepervisor of Occupational Information and 
Gbidance Service for Puerto Rico, has been 

ointed to a similar position for the state 
Maine. 

pNorth Dakota. Stanley Ostrom, formerly 
Gace Supervisor of Occupational Informa- 

mn and Guidance Service, North Dakota, 

been appointed assistant to Milton E. 

hn, Psychological Services Center, Syra- 

G@asc University, Syracuse, New York. Mr. 
Gstrom assumed his new duties July 15. 

State Supervisors. The following persons 
Rave cither received new appointments or 
figve returned to their jobs from military 
eaves: H. B. McDaniel, California; H. J. 
Mahoney, Connecticut; J. V. Fowler, Idaho; 
@ A. Michelman, Illinois; Roland Ross, 
Igwa; H. L. Davis, Kentucky; John H. 
Hiches, Maine; W. L. Nicholas, Nebraska; 
@ H. Hamilton, New Jersey; Franklin Con- 
folly, New Jersey; Robert T. Stoner, Penn- 
Sylvania; M. J. Emerson, South Dakota; and 
Joho C. Huden, Vermont. 

New York. The 1945 legislature in New 
York State created a Division of Veterans 
A@airs with an appropriation of $2,825,000 
t@ finance a program of counseling and other 
Service to veterans. Edward J. Neary has 
Been appointed State Director; the home 
Office is 111 Broadway, New York. 

Counselors have already been appointed in 
about 75 New York State communities. 
Ffom July 30 to August 17 a special school 
Was conducted at Albany to acquaint che 
Bewly appointed counselors with their duties. 
Barly all the counselors are veterans; one 
@aird World War I, one third World War II, 
@@d one third veterans of both World Wars. 

Zhe newly created Division of Veterans 


A@airs will: 


B. Coordinate the programs of depart- 
ments and agencies of the state and its 
subdivisions in providing services for 
veterans. 

Establish, direct, and supervise state 
veterans service agencies. 

Operate and maintain counseling ser- 
vices, rest camps, and other agencies. 


4. Make studies and analyses, and execute 
plans for benefits to veterans. 

5. To adopt, promulgate, amend, or 
rescind suitable rules and regulations 

6. To make legislative proposals 


To effectuate the purposes of this article, 
the governor may direct any department, 
division, board, bureau, commission, or 
agency of the state or political subdivision 
thereof to cooperate with and assist and 
advise the division in the performance of its 
duties. 

Contributed by George E. Hutcherson. 


From Kansas comes Supervisor W. T. 
Markham's The Organization and Operation of a 
Program of Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance in Rural Communities. This succinct bul- 
letin includes general considerations in or- 
ganizing a program, patterns on the local 
level, functional services, and outline of 
procedure, and the Glen Allen, Virginia, 
Plan. Mr. Markham's thesis is that any 
school, no matter how small, may have an 
organized program. He gives sound ad- 
vice—begin modestly, file occupational mate- 
rial in accordance with the Dictionary, even 
though the collection of material is small 
He urges that the teacher-counselor have 
some other vocational experience. However, 
the qualifications listed as desirable in a 
counselor are so inclusive that a rural or any 
other community might have diftliculty locat- 
ing such a paragon! 

In Idaho Wilma Hughell has been named 
assistant to Supervisor J. V. Fowler. They 
plan to visit as many as possible of the 173 
high schools in the state to develop programs 
They will stress individual counseling, the 
giving of occupational information, and use 
of the individual inventory. Through bulle- 
tins and conferences they will promote the 
growth of vocational guidance throughout 
the state. 

Through college courses, workshops, and 
conferences West Virginia during the past 
summer continued its program of pre-service 
and in-service training for counselors and 
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other school personnel. Supervisor Harper service, not limited to schools. Supery Bide 
A 


reports that 27 persons were recommended Nicholas has his doctorate from the C;, 

\ tor the Cooperative Counseling Program at of Education, Greeley, Colorado. His sch; ry 
Detroit, which is sponsored by 7 colleges in administrative experience ranges from ; 7 | 
the area, the Chrysler Corporation, the Henry superintendency of a county high scho; ‘ 

Co Ford Trade School, and Detroit retail stores. serving as dean of men and Director of Tes 

Mr. Harver also reports on the results of a ers’ Placement, Kearney (Nebraska) Su 
study of problems of high school freshmen Teachers College. He has also farmed , . 
made at Petersburg. After studying human _ been in charge of a construction crew = 
problems for five weeks, 47 pupils checked * 


problems involving personal adjustment in 


school and society. Thirty-nine pupils re- 


ported some difficulty in remembering mate- Super 
rials read; 34, in remembering new material; Who’s Who and Where ms 
35, im remembering details. Thirty had also sc 
some difhculty n a 
tion, 28 had much difficulty in talking before BW a: 
a pres Many had difficulty in **under- Preston Davip has been appointed the 
standing other people’’; 25 confessed some sistant Director of Federation Employn: fon S 
difficulry in taking responsibility. Nine- Service, New York City. as h: 
teen were moderately ‘‘concerned about the 
future.” An interesting feature of the study Tuomas J. Hanp has accepted appointm: ¥jpren 
was an evaluation by both pupil and parent. 4. Guild Counselor, Saranac Lake (N. Y aapecut 
Forty pupils found that the course had im- and Craft of 
proved their understanding of themselves Vacesianal 

rom A 16 felt it had aided in formulating tion Service, Vocational Advisory Ser Ben 
objectives for their occupational or social york Ciey 
future. Parents generally favored the course _ cio 


and 32 out of 38 recommended continuing it. 
Mitton T. Brown, who has been a \ years 


Forty-two counselors from Pennsylvania 
‘ 4 tional Counselor, B'nai B'rith, Philadelp the Jev 


enrolled in supervised employment courses at 4 
was appointed Executive Officer, Veter L 
the University of Pennsylvania, Temple Bi : 
‘ ™ Administration Guidance Center, Univer 

University, and the University of Pittsburgh. , H 
The universities, cooperating with commer- MB regis 
cial and industrial firms and the State Depart- New H 


StepHEN A. FREEMAN,  vice-preside 
Middlebury College, has been granted lc: Be cn 
of absence to April 1, 1946, to accept ans Tam Stud 
pointment with the Education Branch of ' York 
Army. He will be in charge of all the n isa 
ern language instruction in the Army | Rh vers 
versity Study Centers to be organized ; 
England and France for soldiers now ve 
Europe. Men may enroll voluntarily ! Poinced 
term of study at the college level while awt Gi, pp 


ment of Public Instruction, offered courses 
based on full-time paid employment and 
evening conferences. Counselors acquired 
first-hand knowledge of working conditions, 
| job requirements, and industrial organiza- 

tion, learning the points of view of both man- 
agement and labor. Credits earned, writes 
Supervisor Stoner, are accepted for certifica- 


tion in Pennsylvania. 
W. L. Nicholas is Supervisor of the Oc- 


cupational Information and Guidance service 8 *4nsportation home. She is p 
; recently established by the Nebraska Board Ofvocat 
of Vocational Education. The new Divi- Frances CuMMINGs is engaged in pers ib 
nel research. During the past year she } EO 


sion will supply service and information to 
all schools, as well as veterans, 
tives of labor and industry, 
The program is envisioned as a community National 


representa- pared job classifications and salary data’ Higne as 
youth and adults. che professional and clerical staffs of © Minter, 


Board, YWCA. The work Penna 
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Hipded devising techniques for analyzing a 
at variety of positions in the professional 

eld where few studies of the kind have been 
de. Other studies are in progress. 


‘irGintA WEGENER has resigned from her 
ition in the U. S. Employment Service to 
Become Director of the Employment De- 
percment, Central Branch, YWCA, New 


Work City. 


SGWENDOLYN Norre has been appointed 
Sepervisor of the Testing Laboratory, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. She will 
Miso serve in a counseling capacity. 
PW axrer Crossy recently appointed 
@e the staff of the Rehabilitation and Educa- 
fon Service of the Veterans Administration, 
Bas had a four months’ leave of absence to 
Serve as educational specialist at the center at 
Florence, Italy. Dr. Eells was formerly 
E&ecutive Secretary of the American Associa- 


fon of Junior Colleges. 


Ben Horowitz has been appointed by the 
government to an overseas administrative 
Position with UNRRA. For the past two 
Years he had been a vocational counselor for 
tie Jewish Employment and Counseling Ser- 
Vice, Los Angeles. 


Hazer Townsenp has accepted a position 
@ registrar and counselor, Holmquist School, 


New Hope, Penna. 


sRicnarp C. Burts, formerly Assistant Dean 
@ Students, the College of the City of New 
Mork, has been appointed Dean of Men and 
Mesistant Professor of Psychology, Denison 
MPiversity, Granville, Ohio. 


Marmotsrern has been ap- 
Beinted vocational counselor at the Federa- 
Mon Employment Center, New York City. 
BRe is primarily concerned with the program 
GEvocational guidance for juniors. 


M. Mitrer has accepted appoint- 

Ment as Director of the Veterans Counseling 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


By-lines 
Notes on the Authors Appearing in This Issue 


Rosert H. Maruewson is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Harvard University, and 
Director of the Veterans Administration 
there. Formerly he was State Director of 
Guidance and Consultant in Higher Educa- 
tion, Connecticut. His educational experi- 
ence includes work in the fields of adult and 
secondary education, and research. He has 
also business and professional experience 
He has been Vocational Editor of Scholastic 
Magazine. Among his recent publications 
is the monograph, ‘Postwar Educational 
Services for Veterans and Adult Workers."’ 
He has also formulated a proposal urging the 
release of trained personnel workers from 
the Armed Services to aid the readjustment of 
veterans to civilian life. 

The AYSO committee responsible for pre- 
paring the article on positions in youth- 
serving organizations consists of the per- 
sonnel directors of the member organizations: 
John McDowell, National Federation of 
Settlements; Carrie Mears, National Board, 
YWCA; Leah Parker, Girl Scouts; Walter 
M. Hall, Boys’ Clubs of America; Samuel 
Josolowitz, National Federation of Settle- 
ments; Mrs. James E. Seay, Camp Fire Girls; 
and Leslie J. Tompkins, National Board, 
YMCA, Chairman. Mr. Tompkins wrote 
‘Professional Opportunities in the YMCA,”’ 
published in Occupations, November, 1939. 
He is a member of the USO personnel com- 
mittee, concerned with setting the standards 
and personnel procedures, and also a member 
of the National Education Recreation Coun- 
cils Committee which aids the adjustment 
of personnel in this field who have been 
engaged in war services. 

Howarp Y. McCuusxy is Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Assistant to the 
Vice-President, University of Michigan. In 
1940-1942 he was on leave from the Univer- 
Sity to serve as Associate Director, Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education; and in 1942 he was 
Chief of National Organizations Section, 
Office of Civilian Defense. He is a frequent 
contributor to professional journals on prob- 
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lems of youth, adult education, and com- 
munity organization. 

While working for her master's degree at 
Bucknell, Everyn H. Deen collected the 
material for her article. Formerly a Latin 
teacher, she has a guidance certificate in 
Pennsylvania and is now vocational coun- 
selor at the Millville, New Jersey, High 
School. 

Before taking her present position as As- 
sociate in Public Relations for the Educa- 
tional Instirutions of the Methodist Church, 
Ruts L. Beyer was Dean of Women, Bald- 
win-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. She took 
her doctorate as well as her undergraduate 
degree at the University of Wisconsin, 
where her minor was educational and voca- 
tional guidance. She is a frequent contribu- 
tor to religious journals. 

Prior to his appointment to his present 
position, Franxtyn S. Barry was Super- 
vising Principal, Sidney, N. Y., Central 
Schools. He has also served as principal and 
teacher in other schools in the state and has 
published numerous articles in educational 
journals 


Employment Counselors 
(Continued from page 6) 


equipment used, training practices, and 
hysical demands of the job. 

6. Oral Trade Questions for determining 
job knowledge in more than 225 occu- 
pations. These tests are intended for 
evaluation of the applicant's past ex- 
perience, and will be particularly im- 
portant in relating military experience 
to civilian job possibilities. 

A nation-wide system of labor market re- 
porting provides data for the preparation of 
two additional tools: (1) Labor Market 
Information for United States Employment 
Service Counseling, Industry Series; and (2) 
Area Statements. The Industry Statements 


describe for each industry the location and 
importance of the industry, the industrial 
processes and kinds of jobs, working condi- 
tions, and current and post-war employment 
prospects. The Area Statements are prepared 
periodically for the principal industrial 


centers in the country to meet the nee: 


local offices for current information on « 


ployment prospects in other areas. 
Finally, the employer orders, field , 
reports, and other local office records , 
reports provide a wealth of information 
local job opportunities and requiremens 


Plea from the Pacific 


(Continued from page 36) 


sure you it will be given you at the Sepx: 


tion Center when you are discharged 


that time you will be given a booklet ; 


titled Your Post-War Career. It may alres 
be in the hands of your educational adv 
If so, I hope you will read it through fo 
contains the advice you need to start | 
thinking along fruitful lines. I believe : 


is all the advice I can give you at this stag 


If, however, you have any specific questi 
about specific occupations that attract y 
attention, I will try to answer them. 
Cordially, 
Harry D. Kirso 


P.S. Don't let anybody try to give ) 
vocational tests by mail. 


Your Suggestions Solicited 
A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner 


Labor Statistics, seeks your help. He wrir 


“The principal aim of our work in the ( 


cupational Outlook field is, of course, ' 
serve the people who are engaged in vo 


tional guidance. We must look to 
National Vocational Guidance Associati 


and other groups, as well as individuais, ! 
help in determining what occupations nc: 
study, what types of information are nec 
on each, and how this information can b 
be presented for the use of those who wor 
I hope that members of NVGA w: 
feel free at all times to suggest ways ' 
which our work can be improved or direct: 
more precisely toward the needs of vocation 


with it. 


(See also page 15). 


counselors." 
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Current News + + 


. Personalities . . . Conferences 


Scholarships Offered 


apio Corporation of America has an- 
R nounced a scholarship plan for col- 
Hee and university students in the field of 
and engineering. 

Mhe plan provides for as many as 10 

Medents to receive RCA scholarships during 

academic year 1945-1946, 30 during 
4 1947, 50 during 1947-1948, and 60 
@ech academic year thereafter. Each scholar- 
Ship consists of a cash award of $600. Those 
@agible will include all students enrolled at 
miversities to be selected by the RCA Educa- 
tion Committee. Selection of students will 
Be made upon recommendation of the dean of 
tHe specified university and approval by the 
committee. 

The scholarship plan was developed by the 
REA Education Committee made up of 
Jaics Rowland Angell, President Emeritus 
@@ Yale University and Public Service Coun- 
S@lor of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, chairman; Gano Dunn, President of 
te J. G. White Engineering Company, 
President of Cooper Union, and a director 
@ RCA; Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Director 
Education and Training, RCA Victor Di- 
Wiion, and Dean of Students, Bethany Col- 
Mec; and C. B. Jolliffe, Vice-President in 
GMarge of RCA Laboratories. 


The Pepsi Cola Company is offering an- 
M@al scholarships totaling nearly a quarter 
G@fa million dollars. Beginning in the spring 
1945 secondary school graduates were of- 
fed 188 scholarships, two for each state 
mm the District of Columbia, with additional 

olarships for Negroes in states having 
ored schools. 

Bach scholarship offers full tuition for 
f@er years in an accredited college or univer- 
Sigy of the student's choice, plus a stipend 


for living and travel expenses and student 
fees. 

The Pepsi Cola Company has turned over 
the formulation of policies and the adminis- 
tration of the program to a National Ad- 
ministrative Board. Pepsi Cola's President, 
Walter S. Mack, Jr., is a member of the 
Board; the other members are distinguished 
educators, with Floyd W. Reeves, Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago, chair- 
man. The scholarship tests are administered 
and scored by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 

General Electric has announced that $400,- 
000 has been set aside as the Gerard Swope 
Foundation. The income is to be used to 
give loans to employees or their children 
for study in a college or technical school. 
For several years Westinghouse has offered 
scholarships and sought outstanding ap- 
plicants through its Science Talent Search 
(see Occupations, December, 1943). 


Orner SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
grant of $335,000 to the National Research 
Council to promote graduate study in the 
Matural sciences among veterans and war 
workers whose education has been inter- 
rupted. Grants to individuals are suf- 
ficiently large so that students may work full 
time for their degrees. 

The National Tuberculosis Association is 
offering a limited number of scholarships 
to persons qualified to take the two-year 
graduate training in social work at the 
New York School or at Western Reserve 
School of Social Sciences. The scholarships 
are to train persons to develop social work 
departments in sanatoria. There are few 
sanatoria staffed by social workers com- 
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petent to offer qualified supervision for social 
work For further information, 
write Frances Beery, Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice, National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 


students. 


New York State Scholarships 


To provide higher educational opportuni- 
ties for a greater number of youth in the 
state, the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York proposes this program: To in- 
crease the number of state scholarships to 
cover at least 1 in every 10 high school 
students, instead of 1 in 160 as at present, 
and to raise the annual amount from $100 to 
$350; to improve facilities in the state-sup- 
ported professional schools; to establish 
two-year institutes of applied arts and sci- 
ences in the larger population centers to 
meet the demands of business and industry 
for technically trained personnel. This pro- 
gram was proposed as the result of the find- 
ings of the State Department of Education, 
which revealed that in 1941-1942 31,639 
students chose colleges in other states, in 
comparison with 17,453 out-of-state students 
who matriculated in New York colleges. 
Migration to New York was greater than 
migration from the state only in the fields of 
music, nursing, education, architecture, and 


theology. 
Physical Therapist Scholarships 


Five thousand more physical therapists are 
needed to care for civilian handicapped and 
war wounded. There are only 2,500 trained 
physical therapists in the country; 1,300 
of these were in the Armed Forces. To meet 
this shortage in personnel, free scholarships 
for training physical therapists amounting 
to more than $1,107,000 are offered by The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5. Fellow- 
ships to provide additional teachers amount 
to $82,000, and $78,000 has been allocated 
for general development in the field. 

The Foundation hopes to begin the train- 
ing of 1,000 physical therapists this year. 
Counselors who are advising their students 
to enter this expanding profession may re- 
ceive these booklets—Physical Therapy—a 
Service and a Career and Physical Therapy Train- 


OCCUPATIONS 


ing Schools by writing to American Phys 
therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, \; 
York 19, N. Y. See also ‘‘Opportuni: 
for the Physical Therapist,’’ Betty A. Ric. 
Occupations, November, 1943, p. 114. 


Conferences 
Cleveland 


‘Testing and Other Paper Techniques 
Vocational Guidance’’ was discussed } 
C. L. Shartle at the quarterly meeting of ; 
Occupational Planning Committee of ¢} 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, June : 
Panel members contributing to the disc 
sion included O. A. Ohmann, Edith Alle; 
C. B. Allen, Joseph S. Kopas, and Jay L. Or 
At the evening session Nathaniel Cant 


spoke on “‘The Interview and the Person 
Elements in Vocational Counseling.’’ Pane 


members included Edward H. Loomis, Hel 
Beaumont, Evelyn Katz, Richard H. Leukar 
and Henry C. Schumacher. “‘New Meth 
in Vocational Guidance’ was the Institut 
theme. 


Purdue Workshop 


Guidance as a service was the theme of t! 


Purdue University Workshop held Jus 
18-29. One of the major contributions of; 


guidance program should be to make ava 
able individual, personal counseling { 
every pupil. Teachers should be equipp 
to render better counseling service. 
room teachers should be given training 
counseling techniques and should be give 


school time for counseling,’’ continues th 
report on the Workshop. Occupational op 
portunities and economic problems of th 


community must receive attention. Recor 


version to peacetime living requires adjus' 


ment of curriculums to veterans’ needs, pr 


grams of adult education, and rehabilit 


tion. 

Morning sessions were devoted to prese! 
tation and discussion of topics; the aft: 
noons, to committee work and individu 
conferences. At informal ‘‘cracker box 
sessions small groups considered special pr 
lems. An exhibition of materials and demo 


stration of Visual Audio Aids were oth 


features of the Workshop. 
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J. Fred Murphy, Indiana State Supervisor 
f Guidance, presided the first week of the 
orkshop; C. T. Malan, Indiana State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, pre- 
Sided during the second week. Others par- 
icipating in the Workshop were: F. B. 
night and Stanley C. Benz, Division of 
ducation and Applied Psychology, Purdue 
niversity; Harry Jager, Chief, OIGS, U. S. 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
lizabeth Wilson, Director of Counseling 
rvice, Kansas City, Mo.; C. E. Erickson, 
rofessor of Education, Michigan State 
ollege, East Lansing; C. L. Shartle, Profes- 
r of Education, Ohio State University; 
_ A. Hamrin, Professor of Education, North- 
estern University; John W. Amiss, Direc- 
r, Industrial Education, Chrysler Corpora- 
Bon, Detroit, Mich.; Harriett O'Shea, Pro- 
Ressor of Psychology, Purdue University; 
rma B. Christy, Director of Guidance, 
uncie, Ind.; Wayne P. Watson, Director of 
uidance, Terra Haute; Helen Dernbach, Di- 
ctor of Guidance, South Bend; and J. R. 
itchell, Chairman, and Director of the 
Guidance Workshop, Purdue University. 


Syracuse 
The eleventh annual conference on Educa- 
Bional and Vocational Guidance was held at 
Syracuse, July 19-20. Attendance was far 
Below normal because of wartime travel 
Restrictions. In spite of the problems aris- 
@pg from transportation and housing short- 
es, the conference was one of the best of the 
ries. 
§ Problems of youth both in the school and 
the community was the theme for the meet- 
mgs of the first day. Major General Turn- 
ize of the U. S. Marine Corps was the ban- 
ct speaker. General Turnage had been 
tively engaged in the conquest of Guam 
md in other Pacific campaigns and his re- 
arks were exceedingly timely. The theme 
t the second day was ‘‘Education Problems 
the Veterans,"’ with a general session 
der the leadership of Jerome Bentley, 
rmerly Program Director, New York City 
MCA. 
Harold R. Bennett was elected president 
the New York State Counselors, a state 
Bsociation for the promotion of vocational 
pPidance. It sponsors the conference jointly 


with the New York State Education Depart- 
ment and Syracuse University Proceedings 
of the conference will be published for inter- 
ested persons in the state of New York, with 
special effort this year to make the report as 
complete as possible. 


New Jersey 


A very successful one-day conference was 
held in the spring at New Brunswick. Much 
of the discussion centered on the veteran 
Among the speakers were Charles W. Hamil- 
ton, Director of Educational Guidance for 
Veterans, Department of Public Instruction; 
Major Joseph E. Mirandon, Chief, Veterans’ 
Personnel Division, Selective Service System 
of New Jersey; Frank L. Kane, Chief of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Education for 
the Veterans Administration, Lyons, N. J.; 
Lt. Milton B. Chase of the Second Service 
Command, Fort Dix; Edgar A. Doll, Direc- 
tor of Research, Vineland Training School; 
and E. R. Henry, Technical Consultant, 
Classification and Replacement Branch, New 
York City. Mr. Henry said that guidance 
programs needed to be validated and ad- 
vised his audience to be on the alert for the 
new Army classification tests, soon available 
to civilians, which will be helpful in the 
fields of personality, educational placement, 
trade placement, and general intelligence. 


Rhode Island 


M. R. Trabue presented case studies in 
veterans’ counseling as part of an orientation 
course offered by the Division of General Col- 
lege Extension, Rhode Island State College 
Mary D. Basso discussed occupational and 
avocational information needed bycounselors. 
The course is being given throughout the 
state, tuition free. (See also ‘‘Connecticut 
Holds Institutes on Post-War Adjustments," 
Occupations, March, 1945, p. 353.) 


The twenty-fifth annual observance of 
American Education Week will be November 
11-17, 1945. Of special interest to voca- 
tional counselors is the theme for Wednesday, 
November 13, “Improving Economic Well- 
Being.’’ For information about booklets, 
posters, and other materials, write to the 
National Education Association, 1201] Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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News of Veterans 

Provision for necessary guidance is one of 
the standards set up by the Board of Col- 
legiate Authority in the Department of 
Education of Massachusetts, which is the 
designated agency to approve schools, col- 
leges, and other training agencies to be used 
by the Veterans Administration under Public 
Law 346. The Board, created by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court in 1943, consists of 
the Commissioner of Education, the members 
of the advisory Board of Education, and four 
citizens of the Commonwealth appointed by 
the Governor. 

Other standards: adequate and appro- 
priate plant and equipment, definite and clear 
stated objectives of training, clearly outlined 
and honestly named programs of training, 
not merely listing of courses, clearly stated 
charges, well-organized placement service 
Cif a vocational school). 


What aspects of military experience have 
potential educational value? Is blanket credit 
ever justified, how can schools and col- 
leges evaluate military service school courses 
in terms of their own curricula? These are 
among the 18 questions posed in ‘‘School and 
College Credit for Military Experience: A 
Recommended Program for Granting School 
and College Credit for Military Experience,“ 
by Paul E. Elicker and Francis J. Brown. 
Questions and answers (single copies, free) 
may be obtained by writing to National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Quantity orders, 2 to 25 copies, 10 
cents per copy; 50 copies, $2.50, etc. 

Blind veterans may learn to repair radios 
in a year at the Radio Engineering Institute, 
Omaha, Nebr. The school was opened 
June 1, 1945. The idea for the school origi- 
nated with LaVon Peterson, a repair man who 
has been blind from early boyhood. At a 
local radio school Mr. Peterson had been 
teaching secing soldier and marine students 
how to service radios in total darkness. 
They were able not only to make repairs but 
also to build radio circuits in their ‘dark 
room."" Their manual dexterity convinced 


Mr. Peterson that blind veterans could also 
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be trained and prepared to do useful work 
their own communities. 


Trained workers for government jobs 
veterans’ hospitals are needed. The U. | 
Civil Service Commission reports that ¢ 
jobs include recreational aide, physical ; 
rector in charge of therapeutic exercises x 
games, teacher and vocational counse| 
teacher of business subjects—typing, shor 
hand, bookkeeping. 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president 
Eastern Air Lines, has promised 1,000 jobs! 
handicapped veterans. A job analysis of; 
jobs in the company has been made and it by 
been found that amputees can fill most 
them, with the exception of the pilot. Th 
survey covered every division of the con 
pany: clerical, communications, mecha 
cal, traffic operations and control, supp 
and miscellaneous. After visiting Laws 
General Hospital at Atlanta, Capt. Ricke 
backer sent a cut-away engine and copies 
the job classifications for the veterans : 
study. He plans to establish a trainin 
school in Atlanta where they will be pa 
while they learn. 


The Texas Company is granting speci 
leave of absence to veteran employees wih 
wish to get further education. The con 
pany will supplement the sum allotted uné 
the G.I. Bill by lending money with 
interest. Leaves are for ome year, subj 
toextension. Veterans employed four monti 
or longer before entering military servic: 
are eligible. 


A college education is no longer require 
to obtain a Federal position as vocation 
counselor in the junior professional leve 
according to a recent ruling of the U. ! 
Civil Service Commission. 


Twenty-two disabled veterans of Wor: 


War II have finished their course at Americ 
University, Washington, D. C., qualifyim 
them to counsel other disabled veteran 
Before taking up their duties they will 
ceive 18 months’ training in the field. 
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CHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE. Tests, 
cords, and Counseling in a Guidance Pro- 
gram. By Archur E. Traxler. New York, 
Berper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 394. $3.50. 
fThis compact volume might well be 
Malied Counselor's Handbook,"’ it is 
full of practical help to all who are en- 
Becd in the guidance service. It meets a 
g-felt need for a brief, comprehensive, 
lactical guide through the maze of tests 
@ad other instruments now offered as pana- 
Gas, or, more modestly, as aids in guidance. 
The author's concept of guidance is broad 

d comprehends all the problems of life. 

¢ process of guidance “‘is as unitary as the 

es of the individuals with which it deals”’ 
and is directed toward the attainment by each 
i@dividual, in so far as this is possible of *‘a 
Sate of complete and mature self-guidance 
@ a desirable citizen of a democratic social 
G@der."’ This concept is consistently car- 
fied out throughout os book. 

The title, “Techniques of Guidance,"’ is 
SOmewhat misleading for many phases or 
are either omitted entirely or 
Muched upon only lightly. The subtitle 
More adequately the purpose and 
treatment—'‘Tests, Records, and Coun- 
@ling in a Guidance Program.’’ Even this 
Mads one to expect much greater emphasis 
= counseling techniques than is found. 

chniques of securing information about 
@ecupational and educational opportunities 
@ec barely mentioned and topics on follow- 
Gp, characteristics and training of counselors 
@fe very sketchy. 

The Acsscen: contribution of this book 
is contained in Chapters III to XIV, which 
M@icr a really masterly assembly of data and 
Mgeestions regarding instruments that are 
Mecful in securing information about in- 
viduals and in recording and using them. 
) ap is this treatment that one might 
@ish that the author had greatly reduced or 
itted entirely much of the treatment not 


Belated to such topics and given more space 
® the techniques concerning the individual 
MBventory. 

The descriptions of tests and other instru- 


Books Reviewed + + 


ments, while necessarily brief, are clear, 
concise and very informatory. The assembly 
of types of records and their use is also 
noteworthy. The author shows a refresh- 
ingly critical attitude toward certain common 
uses made of test material and is very dis- 
criminating in his recommendations. He 
also stresses the need for care in the inter- 
pretation of records and of keeping con- 
stantly in mind their real purpose. “‘Even 
the best of records consist f series of snap- 
shots taken at various points in a child's 
development. These must be combined in 
such a way that one studying the records sees 
not the snapshots but a motion picture—a 
continuous story of an important segment in 
the life of the individual.’ That is, records 
are always of the past and their chief func- 
tion is to indicate what the future may be. 
He makes a definite place for records of be- 
havior among objective instruments. ‘‘One 
of the outstanding contributions to record 
keeping has been the observation that if one 
secures a record of a pupil’s behavior, not 
complicated by the opinions of the person 
who sets it down, one then has an objective 
record."" This may be even more valuable 
for guidance than many test scores. 

his book should be a must for every voca- 
tional counselor and should be in the pro- 
fessional library of every school.—ArTnur 
J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania. 


WHERE DO PEOPLE TAKE THEIR 
TROUBLES? By Lee R. Steiner. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1945. Pp. 265. $3.00. 

Physicians, psychologists, social workers, 
vocational counselors, ministers, and others 
who maintain consultative relations with the 
ublic know that vast numbers of perplexed 
individuals pay large sums to unscrupulous 
or self-deluded ‘‘consultants,’’ most of whom 
represent some cult or ‘‘system’’ guaranteed 
to solve problems like a nickle-in-the-slot 
machine. 

The author of this book has gathered de- 
tails exposing the practices employed by 
these ‘‘counselors."’ Posing as a prospec- 
tive client she visited many of them operat- 
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ing in Chicago and New York and reports 
many of the interviews verbatim. Mrs. 
Steiner handles her subjects without gloves, 
giving names and at. 2 citing fees, 
ity. For example, in dealing with ‘Mr. 
Anthony”’ of the radio, she says he is really 
Lester Kroll, former taxi-driver; that he 
charges a minimum fee of $25.00 for each 
consultation, collected in advance. 

Among the vocational counselors ‘‘ex- 

osed,’’ Merton is the most conspicuous. 
vocational counselors in New 
York would wish that she had attacked cer- 
tain others who muddy the local waters. 
In setting forth their mistakes, the author is 
correct in condemning them for basing their 
counseling on a “‘system,’’ unsupported by 
experimental vertification, but she errs in 
asserting that “‘the only pertinent qualifica- 
tion (for doing vocational woitanae’ is pro- 
fessional recognition in clinical psychology.”’ 

Mrs. Steiner devotes a chapter to each 
type of counselor: psychologists, newspaper 
columnists who conduct question-answer 
departments, radio-advisers, “‘Entrepreneurs 
for Cupid,"’ religious counselors, spiritual- 
ists, numerologists, palmists, and miscel- 
laneous ‘Success Schools,’’ such as that of 
Dale Carnegie. 

In her chapter on illegitmate psychologists 
she makes in observation that most of the 
consultants claim a specialty such as “‘hyp- 
nologyst,’* ‘“human relations,’’ auto-sugges- 
tion. She gives an alarming view of the 
““‘colleges’’ that give training in these weird 
cults and the number of ‘‘doctors’’ they turn 
out (for a fee), thus multiplying the number 
of practitioners. 

In her chapter exposing those who claim 
to have ale solutions for people’s voca- 
tional problems, the author betrays a lack of 
understanding of the true nature of voca- 
tional guidance. She calls it ‘‘a branch of 
clinical psychology,’ and in closing the 
chapter she recommends that one who wishes 
to receive legitimate vocational guidance 
apply to the department of psychology of the 
university nearest his home. (Her alterna- 
tive recommendation, which is more to the 
point, is to look in Occupations, The Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal, for the officer of the 
nearest Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association who may direct the 
reader to a legitimate vocational counselor. ) 

The identiication of vocational guidance 
with the practice of psychology is an error 


commonly committed, reflecting the bg 


that aptitude and interests are the most 
portant factors to be considered in plannin) 


career. As well-trained vocational co, 


selors are aware, however, 
d 


cal factors are in many cases t 
consideration, such as the vocational] opp 
tunities most readily accessible to the 
dividual, his physical and social assets 
deficiencies. Mrs. Steiner apparently ¢ 


not know that skill with certain psycholo 


cal techniques constitutes only one part of; 
vocational counselor's equipment, the 
factor being expertness in ‘‘Occupat 
alogy,”’ a field in which psychologists are 
necessarily trained. 

No, vocational guidance is not a branch 
clinical psychology or of any other scien 
It is a technology (as well as an art) : 


stands on its own feet as an independe 


profession. 

The reader of this book will lay it do 
with a feeling of profound sympathy for: 
gullible souls who resort to questiona 
sources for the solution of their proble: 
He will conclude that one of the remedic 


to give more publicity to the legitim 


services which exist. He will also cone 


that laws ought to be enacted curbing pr: 


titioners of the black arts. The reader ¥ 


probably not agree with the remedy p 


osed in the rather confused closing chap 
that the federal government inaugurate 
sweeping service of clinical psychology 
mental hygiene (which the author want 
not made clear). Naturally all would 
port the idea that local facilities already 


tablished should be strengthened and th 


widespread efforts be made to enlighten : 


ublic regarding sound solutions for th 


uls.—H. D. Kitson. 


CAREERS IN SCIENCE. By Philip Polls: 


in collaboration with Vocational Guida 


Research. New York, E. P. Dutton z 


Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 222. $2.75. 
This book has been 
school students to acquaint them with | 
ssibilities of earning a livelihood in ‘ 
eld of science. 
Careers in Science deals with some 70 spec 
occupations in 15 different branches of : 
ence. It begins with a survey of rec 


scientific progress, discusses the ment 


physical, and personality traits essential ! 
success and devotes two to caret 
in chemistry, two to biology, three 
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ysics, and one to geology. There is an 

eresting section on women in science and 

o well-written supplementary articles on 
The Outlook for the Physicist’’ and ‘‘How 

n We Develop Inventors"’ by Dr. Albert 

' Hull and Charles F. Kettering, respec- 

ely. There are 56 photographs illustrat- 
ip various scientific jobs and many anec- 

tes about successful scientists. 

BAny author Say to cover in 222 
ges as extensive a field as the careers in 
ience must leave, for all of the merit of his 
yk, much to be desired. There is con- 
erable in Mr. Pollack’s volume which is 

Maluable and informative; there are also 

Sections which are inadequate and confusing. 

The author does a fine job in describing the 
Mature of many specific occupations; ama 
Geer, in very he cases are the questions of 
preparation, employment opportunities, earn- 

Mes, advancement, trends, or advantages 

disadvantages adequately treated. 

=Perhaps the most severe criticism relates 
the author's over-optimism. The author 
inks in terms of ‘‘tremendous opportuni- 

s’’ and rarely is there a cautious note for 

e gullible reader. The author overlooks 
¢ wartime impetus given to many types of 
jentific training and the employment prob- 

$m which will result with the termination of 
Mar contracts and the reduction of govern- 
Ment personnel. 

The author groups the occupations in his 
Beok according to the major subject of 
Seccialization. Thus, opportunities in re- 
@arch physics, engineering, meteorology, as- 
Monomy, optometry, etc., are discussed as a 
= such arrangement, minimizing profes- 

nal specialization, makes it possible for 

¢ unwary reader to misinterpret employ- 
Ment opportunities and training require- 
Ments. 
sIhe book is very enjoyable reading 
Mroughout but it has certain limitations 
@s an aid in dispensing accurate occupational 
T. Brown, Executive 

ice, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 

niversity of Pennsylvania. 


SREWER’S CHART OF VOCATIONAL OP- 
BORTUNITIES. Superintendent of Docu- 


ents, 1945. Pp.2. Scents. 
B Brewer's Vocational Chart of Vocational Op- 
tunities is a device developed for use by the 
eterans Administration but made available 
r general distribution by the Superintendent 
@ Documents. It is a simple sheet, 16 by 21 


inches, containing on one side lists of voca- 
tional opportunities for men and on the 
women’s chart all occupations engaged in by 
more than 1,500 workers. 

The occupations are arranged in columns. 
Horizontally are three columns indicating 
levels: professional and semiprofessional, 
skilled work, and semiskilled. Vertical 
columns are headed Scientific and Mechani- 
cal Workers, Systematic Workers, Competi- 
tive Workers, Humane Workers, Advanced 
Positions, except Owners, and Proprictors, 
each of these categories being defined. For 
example, Humane Workers are described as 
“interested in helping or pleasing people 
who are receptive and willing to be helped; 
also they are strong in cooperation with 
each other and their hearers.’ Classed in 
this group are actors, teachers, athletes, col- 
lege abi, clergymen, musicians, and 
religious workers. 

The directions are as follows: ‘By read- 
ing the notes at the top of the columns you 
can find out whether or not you have the 
interests and abilities required. ... Make 
the best estimate of the probable (horizontal) 
level of your present abilities, or of what level 
you could reach with good preparatory train- 
ing. Then having decided on your best 
column and probable level, you have a group 
of occupations requiring fundamentally simi- 
lar abilities. You could probably suc- 
ceed, if you had time and training enough, 
in almost any calling within your square. 
The next thing to do . is to study that 
group of occupations, gradually to eliminate 
and narrow your choice. The classification 
into four groups is based on the researches of 
E. K. Strong, Jr., but the groups were named 
by the present writer in Occupations Today." 

This chart manifests the weakness of all 
mechanical devices that attempt to help an 
individual] label himself vocationally. The 
grouping of occupations is, of course, open to 
question. Further, the chart assumes that 
interests and abilities are fixed, and it neglects 
the possibility that an individual may de- 
velop in these respects. It also may give the 
impression, to naive users, that interests and 
abilities are the only factors to consider in 
planning one’s career, though Brewer's 
Own previous investigations have disclosed 
that developable traits of character have more 
influence on vocational success than any other 
factors. He would be the first to admit, too, 
that physical traits and social and economic 
circumstances such as the predominating op- 
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portunities in one's locale have a place in 
one's vocational planning. Brewer implies 
respect for these considerations in instructing 
users of the chart to seek the help of coun- 
selors in schools and colleges. 

It is hoped that the public will not seize 
on the chart as a nickel-in-the-slot device. 
Its soundest feature is the information it 
gives about the approximate number of work- 
ers in each of the occupational fields accord- 
ing to the 1940 Census report. Alongside 
each occupation is a figure denoting the num- 
ber of thousands of workers in the field— 
thus 133 (men) clergymen, 26 credit men, 
etc. This numerical device strengthens the 
panoramic view of America’s most common 
occupations.—H. D. Kitson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSEL- 
ING. By Sidney E. Goldstein. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. Pp. 
457. $3.50. 

This manual, addressed particularly to 
persons who are counseling on marital prob- 
lems “‘as part of their normal professional 
service,"’ grows out of the long experience of 
Dr. Goldstein as a rabbi, a social worker 
(professor of social service, Jewish Institute of 
Religion), and an active organizer of popular 
education in this field. He is currently 
president of the National Conference of 
Family Relations. 

Part I discusses the pre-marital conference 
in great detail, taking up legal, economic, 
biological, and ethical fac- 
tors. Part IL is devoted to family counseling, 
making use of the same five-fold classifica- 
tion. Part III gives in 50 pages a discussion 
of how counseling centers should be or- 
ganized and administered. 

Most books on counseling tell a good deal 
about what to do, but not much se how 
to do it. Dr. Goldstein does not altogether 
avoid this fault. On the whole, his coun- 
seling procedures grow out of accepted 
methods of social case work, rather than out 
of modern psychotherapy, and his failure to 
take any account of personality and other 
tests would be considered a defect by many 
counselors. His apparent willingness to ac- 
cept abortion as ethically unobjectionable is 
hard to understand. 

The strong points of the book, on the other 
hand, are its encyclopedic character, its in- 
sistence on an sogseata th each problem from 
as many sides as possible, and its emphasis 


throughout on the need of regarding , 
family as the focus of social interest ; 
social action. ‘The family is not only }; 
to the social order; it is central to all so, 
Popenog, The An» 
can Institute of Family Relations, Los An; 
California. 


OCCUPATIGNAL DATA FOR COUNS: 
ORS—A HANDBOOK OF CENSUS INFo; 
MATION SELECTED FOR USE IN Gt 
DANCE. Prepared by the Occupational | 
look Division of the Bureau of Labor Sta: 
tics im cooperation with the Occupatio, 
Information and Guidance Service of the [ 
Office of Education. Superintendent 
Documents, 1945. 10 cents. 

The forward-looking individual y 
wishes to plan for an expanding rather th: 
contracting field of work will find signifi: 
data for studying trends in employmen 
the U. S. Census Report. By comparing 
number of workers in given occupations 
a long period of time, one finds occupat 
that are growing; those that are diminish 
in importance; mew occupations; tr 
in women's activities, racial groups, ; 
groups; and trends in various geographi. 
areas. 

Occupational Data for Counselors conta 
summaries from the 1940 Census showing 
numbers of men and women in the exper 
enced labor force, including employed : 
unemployed workers, in the eleven ma 
occupation groups and in thirty-one indu 
tries. From the 451 occupations of the Ce 
sus Classification, the compilers select 
about 225 and tabulated statistics to show: 
number of workers in these fields from 19! 
to 1940. Additional statistics are given! 
the classes of worker in 1940: private wa 
or salary workers, government workers, 2 
employers and own-account workers. 

Several methods of interpreting Cens 
data are presented with examples from sev: 
occupational fields. In a section entitk 
‘Suggestions for Interpreting Census Dati 
the compilers give much useful advice « 
several examples showing exactly how to< 
tract all pertinent information about giv 
occupations from the tables presented. 

The index of 225 occupations, listed alph 
betically by name of worker, may serve so" 
libraries as a suitable list of titles for a 
tical file of occupational pamphlets. 


(Please turn to page 58) 
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Fin “POSTWAR PLANNING 
= FOR YOUNG JOB-SEEKERS” 


nal0, A 16-inch (13 min., 45 sec.) Recording 
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he U Produced by the Subcommittee on Radio 
dent of the Public Relations Committee 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
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l. Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 


j National Vocational Guidance Association 
igs 82 Beaver Street New York City 5 
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= Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 
8,2 2. Charles D. Stewart, Chief, Occupational Outlook 
| Division, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2 
~ate 3. M.R. Trabue, President, N.V.G.A., and Dean, School 
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Occupational Data 
(Continued from page 56) 

For detailed study, the complete volumes of 
the Census will be required, but this bulletin 
presents concisely the number of workers 
engaged in the major occupations and indi- 
cates progressive and regressive trends within 
various occupations. This useful publica- 
tion may take the place of the Abstract of the 
Census which formerly was published every 
ten years. It is an indispensable classroom 
tool to present unbiased information, to 
present facts, rather than opinion, concerning 
trends within various occupations.—Ger- 
TRUDE Forrester, Director of Guidance, Ridge- 
field Park Public Schools, N. J., and Chairman, 


Committee on Instruction, N.V.G.A. 


Publications Received 


Careers 


Culver, Byron G. Publishing and Printing. 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
N. Y., 1944. Pp. 20. $.10. 


There is a critical shortage in trained personnel in the 
field, which authorities estimate will continue for at 
least five years after the end of the war. This monograph 
is of special interest today as the author points out thata 
number of jobs in the industry can be performed by the 
physically handicapped and offers ——— to the 

artially disabled war veterans. ¢ author of this 
Coches treats publishing and printing, not journalism. 
job Objective Charts for commercial printing and pub- 
ishing make graphic immediate objectives, 
objectives, terminal objectives (professional level), and 
related objectives. The booklet gives information on 
kinds of jobs, qualifications, wages, working conditions. 
In the section, Methods of Entering the Field, the lack of 
ood printing training in the m bert is pointed out. 
Todinemen “there are only a few schools in the United 
States that offer courses in printing at the technical or 
professional level.’’ To date, training has been primarily 
through apprenticeship with unions. 


Medical Laboratory Technicians. Practical 
Nurses and Hospital Attendants. Medical 
Record Librarians. Bulletin 203, Numbers 
4, 5, 6 in a series, “The Outlook for Women 
in Occupations in the Medical Services,’ by 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon. Washington, 


D. C., Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1945. Pp. 10, 20, 10, respectively. 
For sale, Superintendent of Documents. $.10 
each. 

War and post-war opportunities for women are given 


in these booklets. Included are number and distribu- 
tion of workers, earnings, hours, advancement, minimum 


requirements, approved schools, and other Pertinenr 
formation. Excellent material for counselors of , 
interested in expanding fields. 


Langston, Mildred J. Secretarial Science 
Park Street, Boston 8, Bellman Publish; 
Co., 1945. Pp. 24. $.50. 

A concise, clear presentation by the Academic De, 
the Katharine Gibbs School in New York, incly; 
personal qualifications, scholastic requirements, - 
ployment opportunities, chance for advancement, 
ings, advantages and disadvantages, possibilities for | 
men and women in the field. Strongly recommende: 
high school counselors. 


Polishook, William M.; Beighey, Cly: 
Wheland, Howard E. Elements of Gene, 
Business. Boston, Mass., Ginn & Co., 19 
1945. Pp. 388. $1.76. 

This readable book, generously illustrated, should \. 
serve the student in business. School counselors w 
interested in Chapters 19-21, ‘Plano 

our Life's Work,"’ ‘‘Opportunities for Employmen 
the Business World,"’ “‘Selecting a Job." Hower 
they may not consider the letter of = ON pig 
375 adequate as a sample for young applicants to follow 


Selina, Ruth. Taxi Driver. Occupation: 
Index, Inc., New York University, Washin; 
ton Square, New York 3. Pp. 6. $: 
each. 

Information on a field with favorable post-war ex 
ployment prospects, a field open to persons with limi: 
education. Although drivers in New York City i 
making relatively high wages now, the pre-war avery 
was low, considering the long working hours and oth: 
disadvantages. 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation and Convalescent Care. Bit 
liography Prepared by the Office of the A 
Surgeon in Conjunction wih the Institu: 
for the Crippled and Disabled, New Yor 
City. Information Letter, Army Air Fore: 
Convalescent-Rehabilitation Training Pr 
gram, No. 24, April, 1945. Pp. 38. Fre 
on request to the Commanding Generil 
Army Air Forces, Washington 25, D. ( 
Attn.: The Air Surgeon, Convalescent Ser 
vices Division. 


A selected rather than a complete list. Topics inclué 


Physical Medicine and Reconditioning; Orthoped« 
Amputations, Prosthetics; Occupational Therapy; \¢e 
ropsychiatric Aspects; Socio-Economic Aspects; 
tional Aspects; Educational Aspects. This bibliograps 
would be very useful to those counseling veterans. 


Howett, Harry H., Editor. Camping {r 


Crippled Children. Elyria, Ohio, Nation 


Society for Crippled Children, 1945. Pp. 12 
Brief history of camping for crippled children, p° 
losophy of such camps, experience in the field, and a 5° 
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NOW Your Students Can Learn the 


Postwar Personnel Techniques 


PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


IDELY and successfully used—the United States Armed Forces Institute 
has purchased over 200,000 copies—this is the first book in the field to 
present the personnel practices developed by leading organizations during high- 
speed production. Completely up to date, the text contains 26 chapters packed 
with factual information gathered from the most authoritative sources. Based on 
years of exhaustive research, it gives thoroughly tested techniques in the manage- 


ment of personnel and industrial relations. 


Among the important subjects discussed are: 


@ How to formulate sound policies on working hours, 
wages, promotions, and transfers 


@ How to deal with organized labor groups 


@ How to design, maintain, and supervise personnel 
records 


@ How to select, test, and train employees 
Numerous charts, tables, illustrative material, techniques are conveniently arranged 
in special sections at the close of each chapter, plus questions and problems which 
will prove valuable teaching aids. Answers to questions and problems are supplied 
free to teachers who adopt the book. 


“An excellent descriptive study of personnel administration and a stimulating 
introductory text. Well arranged, readably written—"Paul Roger, M./.T. 


940 pages—6 x 9”—Trade List, $5.65 
Special Price and Discount to Educational Institutions 


Send for youre PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


proval copy today 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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— OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Cunistine Headquarter 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Ofhce, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 
Miaxcprep M. Hickman, V ice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Wariiam L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 


Maxcaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, 320 East Walnut St., Pasadena 4, Calif 

@exraupe Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 

Besert Horrockx, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personne! Administration, 
Wew York University 

Bapexn B. Kenney, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

MB. McDantez, Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Sacramento 
if 

GeGisert Wrenn, Lieut. Commander, USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 

Maxcveaite W. Zaponzon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washingtor D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam No. 1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Afkansas 1943 


California 
Worthern 1920 Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
Sec., Myra Green, Portola Jr. H. S., San Francisco 
Bouthern 1922 Pres., Morgan Smith, 411 E. Wilson, Glendale 
Sec., Alinda MacLoed, 234 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 15 
Canada 1938 


Pres., J. S. Elliott, 119 Lowell Ave., St. Catherine's, Ontario 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Gélorado 1925 
Pres., Robert B. Bonney, $39 E. 12th St., Denver 
Sec., Pauline Winkler, 654 S. Washington St., Denver 9 
Connecticut 1929 
Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
1922 
Pres., Irene R. Smith, Burdick Vocational School, 1300 Allison St., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, Washington 
Bational Capital 1940 
Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 
Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 
Géorgia 


Mtlanta 1936 Pres., Mary L. Huey, Atlanta Opportunity School, Atianta 
Sec., Edith O. Wright, Atlanta Opportunity School, Atlanta 
Hawaii 


Honolulu 1937 Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Sec., Frank |. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Bhicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., M. Ruth Wickham, Supervisor of Training, First National Bank, Chicago 
Indiana 


Sentral 1942 Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Borthern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bead 


Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


We urge you to cooperate by keeping these listings up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occu- 
yes PAEIDNs, 82 Beaver St., New York City 5.—Ed. 
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lowa 1928 


Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


East Michigan 1944 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 194] 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 


Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 


Pres 9 
John B. McClelland, Voc. Ed. Dept., Iowa State College, Ames 


Sec 


Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 
S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Sec., 
Pres., James Caywood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, State Supervisor of Occupational Information, Frankfort 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 
, Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 


, Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

-., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
, Evelyn Banning, 23 Summer St., Andover 

Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 

, Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Arthur Diekoff, 241 Kenwood Court, Grosse Point 30 
Sec., Martha E. Quick, 14811 Stahelin Ave., Detroit 10 
Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Port Huron 

Sec., Isabelle McClellan, 2128 Stone St., Porte Huron 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Feeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 

Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 


> 


., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 


, Julia Alsberg, American Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Boulevard 
, Ernestine M. J. Long, Normandy High School, 1618 Quendo Avenue 


Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 
, Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., Mrs. C. W. Hamilton, Jr., 5502 Webster St., Omaha 3 
Ruth Wiles, Community Welfare Council, Omaha 2 


Acting Asst. Principal, Arts High School, Newark 


Pres., Fred 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Sec., Rex B. Cunlif 


Pres., James H. Galvin, 57 Highland Ave., Binghamton 
, Kathryn Clark, 35 Mill Street, Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

, Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 
Pres., Harold R. 
, Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 

Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 MacDougal St. 

Sec., Edward Hachrel, 237 E. 33rd Street 

Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 

Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School Suffern 

Dorothy Arrigo, West Clarkston Rd., Spring Valley 


Sec., 


, Nina M. Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg 
Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., 


Balt 


Ba 


Bennett, Dir. of Guidance & Research, Board of Education, Osweg 


Tenne: 
Bast 1 


Midd! 


Texas 
Dalias 


South 


Vermon 
Virginia 
Richmo 


Washing 
cific 


eachers College 1925 
4 estchester 1939 
Western 1939 

Worth Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Mentral 1938 


incinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Worthwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Kentral 1939 


Bric 1940 

Keystone 1943 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 
Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
Bast Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dalias 1929 


South Texas 1937 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 
Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Pacific Northwest 1945 


Beattie 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 


Mil waukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


Pres., Gordon Barnett, 512 W. 122nd St., N.Y.C 

Sec., Nathalie Marmolstein, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C 
Pres., Wesley Williams, Post Road School, White Plains 

Sec., Edna Lawrence, 8 Church St., White Plains 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Oxford papeeeeee, Raleigh 

Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., T. W. Wood, 3749 Norwich Lane, Cincinnati 

Sec., Margaret E. Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., C. B. Allen, Graduate School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 

Sec., Edna Morgan, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Ray Deardorff, Evergreen Rd., Toledo 

Sec., Elizabeth Auferheide, 339 Batavia St., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 

Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West LOth Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., M. L. Yinger, William Penn Sr. High School, York 

Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Walter Benton Jones, 116 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Sec., Helen C. Markell, Counselor, Girls High School, 17th & Spring Garden Sts 
Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. No. 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., W. H. Oliver, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 4 

Sec., Ruth L. Beyer, Peabody Manor, Apt. 100, 1903 Capers Sr., Nashville 


Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 

Pres., John Murray, eye 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Madison College, Harrisonburg 

Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper - 
Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash 

Sec., A. D, Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash. 

Pres., Marion McAllaster, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—2Ist St., Parkersburg 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 
Sec., George Pfeil, 879 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh 


Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 370 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee 4 
Sec., Meta Oleman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 


Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mr. Relocation Center, Heart Mr., Wyo 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1945-1946 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwen- 
DOLEN ScHNEIDLER, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr 
Box §21, New City, N. Y.; Gertrrups Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 
Chairman: Gurtrupe Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Placement and Follow-up: Eprru Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training: Leona C. Bucnwatp, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision; Warren K. Layton, 


Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Luster J. Scurogrs, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasur, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Hoppocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barsara H. Waicut, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Gwidance and Personnel Association: C. L. 
Suartite, Ohio State Univ., Columbus; M. R. 
Trasve, School of Education, State College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Barr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Publicity: Helen M. Becht, 90-04, 161 St., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 


Radio; Miutprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Mitprep M. Hickman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuapman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicat Bairp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcarer E. Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ili.; Forrest 
H. Kirxpararicx, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Cooperation in Branch fe amy! E. L. Kercuner, Bd. 
of Educ., 228 N. alle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kencuner, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Lil. 


Branch: Wiu2xta Norris, YWCA, 17th & K Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


Professional: C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology, Oh 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committees C. Smita, University 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Kitson, Teachers Colle 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rosert Hoppocx, New York Universi: 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Marcaret E. Benner, (; 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rebabilitation: Lronarp M. Miter, 152 Willow Av 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Jusse B. Davis, Boston Universit 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Heven E. Samus, Gordon Jr. H. S., Was 
ington, D. C. 


Outstanding Books for 
Your Guidance Program 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 
Third edition, $1.64 


| FIND MY VOCATION 
Kitson, Revised ed. $1.40 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 
Jones, Third edition, $3.50 


GUIDANCE PRACTICES AT WORK 
Erickson and Happ. In press 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 
Crow and Crow. $3.00 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH 
Landis. In press 


Write for detailed information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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